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ADVERTISEMENT. 


R. Mbegehe Author of this Book, Teach- 
es G both at Home and Abroad, 
with the Uſe of Globes and Maps. . 

Thus is that Noble Science, which grues an Ac- 
| conic of the World 'whereim wet line, of its ſeveral 
; Country's, Mountains, Capes, Seas, Lakes, Ryvers, 
Towns and City's, Proviucth, States, and Kingdoms. 
*® A Science without which one cammot be a pood Hiſto- 
| rian, or a compleat Stateſman, and which isno jt 
Ornament toany thing of a Gentleman. 


that there are Men of any Note or 

are brought upto it. And we find by Experiencegbat, 
of all Study's Yung Gentlemen are put pon, None 
ts ſo Acceptable and Welcome to ern, and indeed \ 
| None ſo fit for Them,as the Study of Geography. For, 
| 5 asit is not only Gemteel and Uſeful, but alſo very De- 


lightful ; [6 a ſhort Time, witha little 4 
pry for Tan to conquer it. Which makes me 
Y , tavill Th d Here, eſpecially if it 
| he Seaſoned with appoſite Hiſtory. 
”.  TheAuthor am at his - x" tothe Nags 
head, in James-ſtrger, Covent Garden. Wioers 


F Teriched Oy Firing whmp far pan 
£ Uſe to all Gentlemen, Scholars, Merchants, Travel- 
* _ and generally all Lovers either of Geography or 
; A 
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THE 


wet Therefore it - | 
1 is ſo Taking beyond Sea, but m France e cpeciely, | : 
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Hilalethes.Wifathink you, Sophronizs, of the 

; ' Way uſed now adays tobring up Youth ? 

, > Sephronizs. *Tis doubtleſs' an odd kind of 
+ way; and, if Men be out inf any Thing; %isin 
© this. For tis undeniably true, that Clyldren 

2 * are brought'yp like Slaves till they come to 
ſe- 7 the age of fourteen or-fifzeen years,” ar there- 
%  abouts, | And what for? to make them 

' earn, againſtche grain, perhaps a — 
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. of Latin. For of a hundred Scholars that 
fpend' the prime of their Age in this-Torture? 
I de affirm there is not the tenth-part that 
after ſeven years .Apprenticeſhip can juſtly 
boaſt to have conquered that Language. 
Phil. *Tis true enough, and foundit fo b 
My on experience. ©They-peſter Youth wi 
a pack of hard Words and Rules that confound 
' their Memory, and ftun their little Intellectu- 
als, ard all thigundep'the Standart of the Rod. 
For my part, Tam\guite beſotred with it, and 
with much ado ſhall I come to my {elf again. 
br, Thusthey make ofa fine, Language, 
the*'Ferrourand the Phgue of Youth; Who,be- 
ingincapable of apprehending the beauty there- 
ok upon it as a meer Scar 
Reaſon 1s, becauſe, 
their Memory be 


e-crow, The 
are put upon it before 
g enough to retain ſo 
many ſtrange words, and their Judgement ripe 
enough to apprehend the abſtrufe- meaning of 
"the-Rules. 'For it is dot with the Latin Tongue \ * 
as with Vulgar Languages, which are learnt 

. with much leſs difficulty, becauſe uſually ſpo- 
-keny Whergas the Latin Tongue (as.it is nfed 

* Now adays in ;Evg/gnd eſpecially) is 
*nex-but a Language for Books. ... .. 
[ri -;Pb#, :What-courie then, my dear..So 
1: Would: you have one'to take? .--- 
©: -Sophr.- This in-my judgment would. be the * 
.-moſt proper way. After that a young Lad : 
has learnt to Read and Write, and that he 
[118. pretty well inſtructed in the. fundamental : 
0 . points | 
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053 
points of the Religion wherein he was born, 1 


” would have him put upon fome eaſie, 'plea- 
fant, and uſeful. Science , until his fadgment 


were ripe for the Latin Tongue. ', * - ©, 
Phil.What is that you would have him learn? 
Sophr. The State and Hiftory of the World, 
and particularly -of his own native Country. 
A thing fo eafje to learn, that it i3nor at all in- 
conſiſtent with. his-tender Yeats. ' So pleatanc, 
and fo full of charming Variety, that he can- 
not but be taken with ir.- And withall io uſe- 
ful, that he would lay this up asa Treaſur 
to be uſed in his riper Years. Thus.I would 
have him -to apply himfelf- to two Things, 
Geography and Hiſtory. Geography, thar 
would ſhew him the Extent of the habitable 
World, it's Continents, Iflands, States, and 
Provinces, Towns and Cities, its famous Moun- 
tains, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, and other Curio- 
ſities. By Hiſtory he ſhould ſee the difterear 
manner.of-hiving amongſt Men, their. ſeveral 


x Languages, ras. xe and Governments, to- 
: gether with the v 
| tions of States. 


rious Changes and Revolu- 


Phil. Oh! had I bnt taken this courſe. I 


: ſhould not have been laughd at, as T was nor 


: long ſince in a Company, for confounding (by 


meer Ignorance)Swerhland, with S2witzerlzy;d. 1 
ſhould not be puzzled, as I am, readirg, the 
Gazette, to know whether ſuch a Place” lies 
North 'or South, and whither it is in Spam or 
Moſcovy.This isnot all. 1am fo little acquaint- 

£4 B 2 | cd 


Oe 4 TY 
ed with ex 5 =p ublick Cancernsof the Worldghar | 
NLam quickly mumped, when there ariſes any þ 
| Diſcourſe of that kind in Company. - 
Mt Sophr. Thus it is to be ill brought up in his | : 
L108 Youth. ,For my part, I cannot conceive how # 
Jt any man that pretends to good Educationcan þ 
be ſo narrow-Soulrd as to live in this World as ! 
; if it were all ſhut up in his Neighbour-hood ; | 
1/4} nor how he can be | tiafied, if he read ad ? 
Hiſtory or Forreign News , Without ſome |: 
Knowledge of thoſe Places which happen to 17 
| be there mentioned. 
Phil. The Truth is, without it one is bur 7 
half an Hiſtorian ; and to live in the World © 
' without a competent knowledge 'of the ſame, F 
is properly to ſee no further than his Noſe, | 
and not to know whereabouts one is. This is, j! _ 
I confeſs,my Caſe; and truly Ibluth art it. Bur, 
if ever I have a Son to bring up, I am reſol- z 
. vedit ſhall not be fo with him. By 
Sophr. Thus where a Young Man has made / - 
a conſiderable Progreſs bothin Geography and % : 
Hiſtory -( wherein young people take delight) : 
I would have him diſpoſed of for the Latin ' &* 


Tongue, eſpetially if his Fancy ſhould lead 3 | 
Phil. But can no Expedient be fo a out to : 


him to it. 

learn it in leſs time, and with leſs trouble, j} 

than now they do in Schools ? 8 
Sophr. Do you doubt it? Pll fell you of one's 
which I think is very likely. Inſtead - of fo, 
many Latin Schools which farm every# 

where, #© 
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3 [s] 
= 3 where, and where ſo much precious Time is 
Y 3 loft by reaſon of their tedians and lingrin lingring 
his | 3 ; Methods, (.beneficial indeed to School-Ma- | 
aw |  ſters ) there ſhould be in every Province ſome 3 
—_ | Colleges erefted, where nothing but Latin | 
as s | nld be commonly ſpoken. - For, when all 
rg þ- done, the quickeſt and beſt-way to learn a 
a 51 | Language i is not ſo much by the eye as by the 
my Zear. And what .makes' us conquer vulgar 
* Languages"ſo much ſooner than the Latin # 
{ Tongue but that thoſe are ſpoken, and this 
Z is not, in Evgland eſpecially ? 
- = Phil. *Tis true. But to what purpoſe ſhall 
{z one learn'to ſpeak a Language o little in uſe 
= here, except to underſtand Books ? 
F Sophr. I confeſs the ſpeaking Part'is ſo much 
our of date here, even amongſt the greateſt 
= Scholars in the Land, that Strangers are in a 
” Z maze to ſee Men of ſich a a paid Learning 
\Je 145 we have here in Erglana, ſpeak Latin with 
0 ſo much heſitancy. Latin that * ſhould be by 
he). Iright the-g2neral and ſtanding Language for 
= Scholars of any Nation to converſe in toge- 
4 4 \Fher. But *tis no wonder, if we conſider how 
-4C Fhis Language istaught in Latin-Schools,where 
"the very Maſters ſþeak as little Latin,and _ 
le ver themſelves as much in Erghſh as the 
Gy ; Whereas, if they did uſe their Schola ge = 
P well to the Speaking as the Reading Parr, 
Ut would not only forward their Learning, bur 
alſo make them fir to converſe in that Lan- 
Zguage. And, though the ſpeaking Latinis not 
B 3 altogether 
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ere, 
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[6 Þ : 
a!together ſo' much abroad ſince the French 2 
Tongue came up, as it has been formerly ; yer | 
it may fall out that a Traveller ſhall ſtand in * 
need of Latin, where French is not ſo much in # 
requeſt. | ; - Y 
Phi. In ſhort, I perceive you would have 7 
onelearn Latin, by uſing himſelf t6 ſpeak it; % 
becauſe you conceive it is the readieſt Way. ©Þ 
Sophr. Right. And to that purpoſe the fore- 2? 
faid Colleges ſhould be provided of able and 2 
Skilfal Maſters, ſach as ſhould have abfolute- 7 
ly the command of the Latin Tongue. ” 
Pb3].- But you will grant;Sopbronius, that the || 
greateſt benefit of that Language doth Iye in 
the Reading Part. i 
o__ I grant it. Y 
i. Now the Queſtion is, whether ſpeak- 
ing nothing but Latin in the Schools would | , 
advance the Reading Part :{o conſiderably as ? 
you imagine. For you know the ſtyle of moſt 7 * 
Latin Writers is very different from any thing] | 
of a ſpeaking ſtyle. « ] 
Sophr. *Tis true. But ſtill the ſpeaking part, - 
I hope, would be' no hindrance. And, when | 
all 1s done;the Speaker has this advantage, that 
be practices his Language two ways, that 
by Reading and Speaking; but the Rader, 
only by Reading. * 
Phil. There you are in the right.Now ler us ; 
ſze how you would order your Colleges. © ? 
Sophr. 1n the firſt place I would have chem? 
all to be Boarders that ſhould come to any 0! 
them.  : | Phil, 
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LY J- 
Z + Ph4.:But.then poor Parents ſhould be de” 
et. | prived of the Advantage; of bringing up their- { 
in 3 Children'to' Scholar-ſhip. --: 
in # © Sophy., So much 'the better. For many 'of 

them undo themſelves ntrerly that way; and," 
ve = whenall comesto all, their Children are of. 
it; 2 ten forced toleave off, for want of Help. And' 

= then whar ſignifies their long ſtrugling, toiling, 
2 and moiling after a thing they cou not Com-- a 
nd > paſs, but only to make their Lives the more 
> uncomfortable ? Whereas, had they learnt a- 

! good Trade, they might live comfortably, and 
he perhaps get enough beſides to give their Chil- 
in. dren a good Education.And fo they ſhould not 

- haveoccaſjon to repine at their loſs of Time 

j and Money, and to be juſtly grieved for ha- 
; ving took ſo much pains about a thing which 


*- Learning is Chargeable, and the Harveſt 
10ſt | does not always anſwer tothe Seeding. *Tis 1 
ing | confeſs, a great Ornament and Advantage to 
+ Perſons of Honour and Eſtates, who are beſt 

art, able to make a good Uſe of it, and to keep 
hen _ up its Reputation. But amongſt Men whoſe 
hat :. whole Dependance 1s Learning, -and who are 
t s fain to drivea Trade of it, it loſes its Credit, 
der, . and grows a 'very Drug. 1 appeal to 
- theſe Times, now we ſee whole Sholes of poor 

t us; diſtreſſed Scholars treading upon one anothers 
3} heels, and who going along may well uſe Bi. 

as his ſaying, Omnia mecum porto, 1 carry 
with me all I have. What makes them ſo 
B 4 cheap 


"rt 8 ] | 
cheap, deſpicable, and ridiculous, apt every ©. 
foot to be trampled upon by ' Brutiſh and In- # 
ſulting Ignorance, but;naked and hungry Po- 7 
verty? And what makes their Poverty ut Þ 
their exceſſive Number ? E 
Poverty, the General Scare-crow of Man- 7 
kind, the fear of which keeps Men in a per- | 
pow Motion, and makes them run head- * 
into the greateſt Dangers, | 


Per Mare Pauperiem fugiunt, per Saxa, per Iones, 8 


Poverty, a lingring kind of Death , that |: 
having once ſeized upon a Mans Spirits dejetts i 
and ſtupities him, takes away the edge of his :: 
Senſes, weakens his Memory, diſcompoſes his * 
Mind, and 'makes. him almoſt uncapable 
of ad Thing. Poverty, in a Word, that makes 4 

lous; and ſo Juums hasi it, % 


Nj L þahet Pangertin durins in ſe 
—_— "= Ridiculos homines fact 


. Here's the greateſt Miſchie of. Poverty, It > 
turns Men into ridicule. - 4x S 
* Phil. Ido acknowledge what you fay to be 
true. But, ifthe Savereign, or any Rich Per- © 
ſon well-diſpoſed, had a mind to Foynd a Col- / - 
lege or more for the Education of a certain 3 

number of, poor Peoples Children, would not; 4 
you ca of } ih ; : 


_ 


[9] 
2 © | Sopbr. 1 ſhould-not arr all' diſlike it, 'provi- 
= ded that (according ro: the Jeſaits/ way )' 
£ none ſhould be admitted therein but ingeni- 
ous, witty, and hopeft] Lads. | ob 

Phil. Pur the caſe theny Sophronius, that your 
Propoſals were approved of by the:Publick, 
how would you order.:your Scholars? For 
thoſe that come in muſt ſpeak ſome Language 
Z orother. Now *tis ſuppoſed they cannot ſpeak 
Z . Latin, for they 'come hither to learn it; and, 
” if they fpeak another Tongue, tis contrary to 
your own Propoſition. 

Sophr, To anſwer your Objection, I confeſs 
that, to compaſs our. Deſign, it were conve-' 
nient that ſich as ſhonld be firſt admitted in- 
to a College ſhould have already ſome ſmat- 
tering of the_Latin Tongue. - Which the Ma- 
ters might eaſily and in a ſhort time im- 
prove to ſome degree of Perfettion, by con- 
verſing: with them in Latin, and uſmng them 


to ſpeak nothing elſe. - And, after the firſt - . 


Comers; none ſhould beradmitred in, that did 
not . underſtand ſome Latin Words, ſich as 
may be got by a good Vocabulary ; andſome 
familiar Dialogues, like thoſe of Corderius. 
Thus their Tongues bein$ yntied by theſe pre. 
vious Helps, one word would help out ano. 
ther; and converſing with none but ſach as 
ſpeak Latin, Neceſſity would breed Attention, 
as Attention doth Learning. And ſolam con- 
fident; that in a years time they would be as 
forward as thoſe that have lingered four or 
five years at School. | Phil. 
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-'Phil. Thus far I'am farisfied. But Would : 


not: you have them to make uſe of the. Gram- 3 


nr. By all means. ' For, chough by Rote 2 


one may learn a Language with eaſe, yet a- 7, 


Grammar is of great-uſe'to. to confirm that 


| Learning. By that one learns it eaſily, and | 


by this exaCtly. 
Phzz.. You put me in n mind, Sopbronius, of a 
Young man that I was told of *rother day ; 


who had been ſeveral:years in - France, where 
he had learnt the French Tongue in its Purity, 


but only by Rote. He came back to England, 


where. he was very much admired for his * 
. French. But he had not been here above 


three Months, when he began to confound 


the Tenſes of Verbs, the Gender of Nouns, | 


and to make ſtrange Anglicifns. 
| a. All this happer'd for want of Gram- 
mar- 


elp. And therefore there ſhould be forour 7 
; Colleges a compendious Grammar, ſach as 7 


might be run over ina ſhort time. But, be- 
cauſe the main difficulty of the Latin Tongue 
in the Reading of Authors doth conſiſt in the 
the Learners ſhould þe uſed 
frequently to that, ds alſo to make Paraphra- 
ſes. By this means Lam confident that a Boy 


| ſhonld know Latin enough at a years end to 


learn the Greek Tongue, and, that in three 
years at fartheſt he might be fitted for the U- 
niverlity. 


Phil. 
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Phil. That jndeed were a fine Buſineſs. But 
there ſhould be very ſtrictOrders kept in thoſe - 


',- # Colleges, and the Collegers ſhould have but; 
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rreſpondence with the reſt of the 


 ®, World. 


Sopbr. Very right. And truly there's no-! 
thing ſo miſchievous and fatal to young Gen-: 
tlemen as the want of that 'Coercion for ſome 
time. For, whilſt they are allowed to ap-: 
pear in publick with a Splendor ſuitable to: 
their Birth, they meet with that Reſpect and 
thoſe Careſſes from their Inferiours that fills. 
their minds preſently with Pcade and Vanity. 
Their eyes are ever admiring of fine 'Garbs; 
their Ears bewitched with the charming noiſe 
of the great Eſtates and Honours they are 
Heirs to, their Fancy*s tickled with the flat-" 
tering expreſſions of Servants: and others that” 
are apt to adore a riſing Sun. Thus my young 
Gentleman hardly fee]« himſelf for joy, and 
his ſoft heart {wells daily like Puff-paſt. Tilt 
at laſt he grows too ſtift to be curbed ; and; 
inſtead of a pliant Willow, he m_ aftub- 
born Oak. He becomes Impatiens 7. 
though perhaps he never learn'd to i yer 
he thinks it long till he Rules. His Luſtis the 
only thing he is reſolved to inflave himſelf toz 
he runs wherever that hurries him, and ne- 
ver thinks it far enough. But one ſtep into 
Learning puts his Body and Soul out of Joint: 
Learning, pedantick Learning,why ſhould he 
trouble himſelf with it ? He is Learned enough 
that 


_ him forward, 


fr2] 


thatis Rich, and thar knows how to improve 


' ſenſial and bruitiſh Pleaſiires. And fo there's 


my Midas, with his Aſſes Ears. 
2Phjl.” You: have hit the Nail on 'the head. 
And without doubr it were the beſt way to 
keep ſich young men in the dark'as much as 
poſſible, till they have diſcretion and learning 
enough to appzar in publick, and fo take ad- 
vantage of ſich Companies as be fitteſt for 
them to improve themſelves by. - Bur - ſtill 
..1t will be objeted, that a young Man in this 


Condition will go near to forget his Mother- 
Tongue; and that, being kept from People of 


good faſhion, - he: will grow thereby ſo baſhful 
that he will hardly dareto peep into theWorld, 
Sophr. No ſich thing. For firſt, as to. his 
forgetting of lys Mother-Tongue, he will ne. 
ver {o forger it but that he will quickly be able 
to recover it. But however, to prevent that In- 
conveniency, I would allow my young. Gen- 
tlemen the receiving of Viſits from their 
Friends and Relations in the Holy-days. And 
beſides, there might be an Academy 'ſet-up 
for every College, to learn .in Engliſh at ſet 
hours, theſe Ex:rcifes ſo fit for a Gentleman ; 
vis. Fencing, Riding the great Horſe, Dan- 
cing, &c. Now, to anſwer the other part of 
your Objection, a ſhort time will makea baſh- 
ful Young Man forward enough to appear 'in 
Company.- If one has but wherewithal to ap- 
pear in a good Garb, there 1s in Man an infal- 
lible principle of Vanity that will. help to put 
In 
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In fine, I would have the Maſters of every 
College to be themſelves well bred and polite, 
of a ſweet and genteel Converſation, and as 
little pedantick as might be. For it is moſt 


certain, that. Pedant as well ias Po- 
verty , ' has brought a great  diſrepure - up- 


_ on Learning. 


Phil. You fay right. But I have. one Ob» 
jection more.to make you. 

_ What is that, Philalethes ? | 

Phil. The newneſs of the Thing, that will 
ſcarce be acceptable to ſo many Admiters_of 
old Methods ; who would think their Chijl- 
dren undone, if they went never {ſo little out 
of the old Road. And this their Prejudice 
(you muſt think) will be back'd by thoſe 
Perſons whoſe Intereſt it is-to keepnp the Mo- 
dern way of Schooling. | * RO. 

Sypbr. I have only delivered ,my. Opinion, 
and given Reaſons for it. Which I ſhallback 
with Monſiewr AMontagne's Exemple, whoe-had 
the fortune to learn the Latin Tongue much 
after this manner. If what I have faid be.re- 
liſhed, I am farisfied : If not, 1.rhuſt, be con- 
rented. rh 

Phil. For my part, I like it extremely well. 
And, to conclude our preſent Diſcourſe, ler 
me beg a favour of you, _ | 

Sopby. Pray, what is that? _ : 

Phi, I am fo taken with the Thoughts of 
Geography, that I am þbfolutely reſolved ro © 
learn 1t; andI muſt beg your Aſliitancein it. 
| Soph. 
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yon can fix upon. 


Phil. 1 donot doubt it in the leaſt, dear So- | 
phronizs. And I am reſolved foto give my, 3 
mind to it, that I hope in a ſhort-time to be # 
too hard for thoſe who jeered me larely for 3 


want of. skill in It. 


Et. 


[14] 
So Sopbr.' Yon ſhall have it, Philalethes, for x4 
nothing too much for your Service. And 


+ A much- miftaken, if you do not find it as- i 
pleafant and uſeful a piece of Learning as any # 


"- 


The. Second Diſcourſe. 


Of.” the Heavens, . and the Stars , thereof, q 
with a particular Account of the Sun © 


"and Moon. 


Go Jronius, What. do you think of it now, 
bilalethes? areyou ſtill of che ſame mind A | 


ASro Geography ? 


"Phil. You cannot Imaginthow eager I am : | 
* for it, and methinks the whole World it ſelf : « 


48not able to fatisfie me. 


In ſhort, Tlook up- * 
-oh-my ſeIf as 4 Citizen' of the World, and I | 
will know of what Latitude my Right i 18, 


World big enough, I warrant you. 


"age Softiy, Philalethes, ſoftly,” . You will + 


Phil. Let us leave, 1 Pray, this Prologue, | 


as ertet upon the Matter 


me on, Tlotig* 


to? 
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world about. Shew me the wa 
opts | _ 


ollow you. 
| S - But, what . do you, mean -by tie 
World? 
; Phil. Ws the Land of: the Living , - or 
504 ©} the  habiralle World. | 
ny | 2 Sopbr. Why! do not you count the Hea- 
be i | vens and. the Air part-of the World? 
or = Phil, Yes ſure, when I mean the whole Fa-. 
* brick of the World... _ - 
; Sophr. Now you muſt know the Deſeri pti- 
. a the whole World together is called Cof: 
: mography., ;'Whereas the- proper Object of 
* Geography is only the Terreſtrial. Globe, 
4 which conſiſts of the Earth and Waters.. | 
> Phil. Pray.tell me then, Sophranias, in the 
of, * K's place, whether you think the World. had 
; or no,or that. (according to ſome 
3 Philoſophers) it is from all Ecemity.-, -- 
7 Sopbr. 1 believe rather, according .1 to. the 
+ Holy Writ, that it was. Created ( or made of 
Z nothing ).. ſome thouſand -years ago by that. 
2 Supreme and Spiritual Being we. Worſhip, an 
1m © Immortal, Immutable, -Incom prebenliye, All» 
ſelf 4 Wiſe, and All-mighty 'God. | 


- How many thoufand years do you 


115 1 * | reckon it ſince the Creation ? 

} Sopbr.. We reckon it commonly 3949, years 
ill þ Eq 7 from. the Creation to our Saviour's Coming 
upon Earth. To which if-you add 1683.'years 


as, | ; 
Hg 4 


tO. Ir" 


$639 NEw's, Thus much far the. Origine of 
| the 


% 
on 
* 4 


ſince. Chriſt's Coming, the, whole amounts-to 


, Moveable, whith catry's all the' leſſer 'Orbs 7 


[16] " 
the World, now let us explain (CP | you wil) 
the Parts thereof. 

Pbil. That I wait for with great Irripari- 
Ency. , 
Sopbe- Well. - But the Queſtion i Is, wherherſ# 
- you mean to be a Coſmographer, or funply 4} a} 

Geographer? _. £6 
Phil. That Ileaveto you, Sophronias.” : 
Sophr. Come on then, Philalethes. We are x 

going to begin a great Voyage, and we muſt 

rake 'off our Minds from the. Earth ro. raiſe þ 

ther as far as Heaven. 

Phil. For my own particular, I ſhall fore up} 7 
4s high as Ican.''* - - B 

Sophr; To' ſay nothing of the Einpyreal 5 
Heaven. (the higheſt; largeſt, and moſt 'Glo-? 
nons Heaven, ſtippoſed to be reſerved for the? 
happy Manſion of the” Blefſed ) the Aftrono-# 


mers reckon ten ſeyeral Spheres or 'Otbs, all 
| contained ore lth another. The higheſt Þ 
of which is cal &; riminn Mobile, or the. firſt # 


contained within and under it about from Ef - 
toWef,and ſoto the Eaft again,in the ſpace of ; 
twenty four hours, or one whole day.” Next: ; 
ro this Orb is the Chry/alline Heaven, thought”) 
by ſome to be that which appears fo pure ; 
blew unto our ſight. Below / this Orb" is thaty; 
which contains all the fixed Stars" ih it, and 1 is: 
called 'the Firyagyment, To which ſiceee#f Fa 
ſeveti ſeveral Orbs of the Planets ; the -hifhieit: 
of * which is Satiry, then Jupne, Mag - Sol 


we - £ Q 
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vil) or the Sun, Venus, Mercury, Lana, or the Moon 

-- Which chat it may the better occur to. your . 
par. Z Memory, do but mind this Lat. Verie, ki / 


ther Poft SIM SUM ſequitur ultima Luna ſubeſt. 
l I 
Ai i For the three Letters of S114 ſerve to de- 
| note ſeverally Saturn, Fupiter, Mars ; and the 
are | three Letters of SUM, Sol; Venzes » Mercary. 
nuſt 3 #hi. But which are thoſe you call the fixed 
aiſe Þ | Stars? 
7 Sophr. ANumberleſs Number of Stars, con- 
= tained in the eigtrh Orb; and called tixed 
2 Stars, not that they be immovable, bur be- 
1z cauſe their natural Motion is: but flow, and 
2 that they keep always the ſame dittance. Whici 
Z the Planets do not. 
Z - But there is beſides a viſible Difference be- 
2 twixt the fixed Stars and the Planzts. For ir NE, 
2 is proper for the fixed Stars to ſparkie, or , 
4 ſhine with a trembling light, but Ghiefly in a 
2 Serene weather. Whereas the Planets, as the , 
2 Moon among others, ſend forth ſteady beams, 
2 and void of all vibration. Except Mars, Ve- 
2 ms, and Mercury, which are obſerved ſome- 
= times, to ſparkle; bur neither {ſo much, nor 16 
= conſtantly, as the fixed Star 
But how long do you think, Philalethes,thar 
the fixed Stars are finiſhing their natural 
Courſe ? 
-Phil. A long time, fare enongh, .if their 
Motion be id ſlow, as you ſaid before. | 
ITS: C Sopbr., 


[18] 
Sopbr. According to Tycho Brahe, the Won- | 
der of our Age in point of Aſtronomy, they 7 
are no leſs than 25412. years before. ne 
come to their firſt ſtation. . And yet in his Cal- Z 7 
culation hefalls very much ſhort of Plaro, who © 
reckoned it 49000. years, which therefore | + 
was called the Platomck Year. And, ' accor- | 2 
ding to the Opinion of thoſe Times, thar Year Þ T 
being expired, the World is to begin anew in # 
the tame Manner, and under the very ſame Þ 
Circumſtances as formerly. 

Phil. Whar? Then at that rate I muſt about | 
49000: years hence return -into my Mothers | 
Womb, be new-born, ſuck, go to School, and Z 
there be ſoundly laſhed again. Then you and þ 
I, after that vaſt diſtance of time, ſhall meer ! ; 
here, and hold the ſame Diſcourſes we do now. 7 
A pretty Conceit indeed ! But, if a Man has C 
got an imperious Scold, or a Wanton Flurt, to 
h:s Wife, 1s he to have her again? by 

Sophbr. The very fame, according to that * b 
grzar Philoſopher Plato. : 

Phil. So Socrates muſt have his Xantippe a- | 2 
gain, and OfFavius his Meſſalina. *Tis a hard 
fate, and for my part (if I were to; 
chooſe) [ had rather lay. for ever in the Duſt. - 
In the mean timeI know not what to think of 
it. There is no new Occurrence whatſoever, 
but what I fancy to. have been fo a ng 
time fince. 

by. A little matter, I ſee, would DH | 
| you into that Opinion ; eſpecially if one ſhould? 
ES: ef 


r 


W251 
on-\Zprove.ir/by: Scripture, as by: theſe: Words of 


ney Zthe:Wiſe;: that there is no new Thing: under 


hey Zrhe Sun. But I would not have you, Ph;lale- 
al- 'F rhes;: robe too much affeted with it.And let us 
vho now. proceed to a Survey of thoſe fixed Stars 
ore & which the Ancients took ſpecial notice of. 
:Or- | Phil, Which are thoſe, I pray,dear Sophronize. 
ear Þ* Sophr, They reckoned ro22. of them in 
v in the Norther and Southern Hemiſphere, the leatt 
me # of which is eighteen times bigger than rhe 
Z Earth. And, that they might be convenient- 
out # ly diſcerned from one another, they reduced 
ers {3 rhem-to forty eight Signs or Conſtellations, 
and # and gave them ſeverally the Names of Living 


and 23 Creatures and other Thingsto which they fanct- 


ect 2 ed them moſt like. Twelve of theſe, being the 
ow. #2 Chiefeſt, are found in the” Zodiack; 2x. in 


2 the Northern Hemiſphere ; and fifteen in the 
Z Southern. To which laſt Frederick Houtman 


>»; 
'- 3 


hat 23 him while he was in Sumatra. : 
7 The Twelve chicf Conſtellations, otherwiſe 


A. I called the Signs of the Zodiack, or the Twelve 


ard 3 Houſes of the Sun, are as followeth, with their 
to |? ſeveral Figures, ſo much uſed by Aſtrologers. 
uſt. 7 | Viz. | 
; of 2 Aries, V. Libra, =. 
ver, | Taurus, . Scorpio, mM 
Ong i Gemini, IT. Sagittarias, T- 
= x Cancer, S&- Capricorn:s, V- 
gle 3 Leo, 8 Aquarius,” . - 
uld? Virgo, We. Piſces, N\ K- 


oves ; {$1.5 £4 I ſhall 


23 has added ſince thirteen more, diſcovered ty 
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' 1 ſhall paſs by the other Conſtellations, both 3 
for brevity ſake, and becauſe they are of le} 
uſe. 

Phy]. But what's the meaning of hat large, 
"whitiſh, and bright Tract of the Sky ſo obſer-# | 
vable ina clear Night ? ; 

Sophr. I fappoſe you mean that which hel 
Greeks Called Teiatiz, the Latines Via ladea;! , 
and We from thence - the Miky Way. Tis 
nothing elſe but a great Mulritade of little 
Stars gathered together. in this 'part of the 
Sky, which give but a confuſed Light, and | 
. are rot diternable to the eye but with a pro-l 
ſpective-glaſ(s. = 

Phil. But how comes it, Sophronizes, that ins 2 
a Clear. Winter-night we fee in and about the? 
Conſtellations an infinite number of lefles; *2 
Stars, which are hardly ſeen at all in Summer} fo 
time ? © 2 

Sophr. ' Becauſe in Winter time the Nights? "A 
are darker, and io any thing of light is the 
more conſpicuous and obvious to theeye. 

Now you muſt know, Philalethes, that the 7 
Aſtronomers divide the biggeſt and brighteſt; 
of the fixed Stars into fix ſeveral Degrees of 
Magnitude. And they reckon fiſteen of the”? 
firlt Rank, forty five of the ſecond, two hun- © 
dred and five of the third, four hundred ard j 
ſeventy ſeven of the fourth, two hundred and# 
ſevenceen of the fifth, and forty nine of the®# 
ſixth. To which if you add beſides five Cloudy, 
and nine Dark, you will tind the , compleat! 


number; 


oth . [ ir7 - 
by [Nutr aforeſaid of © one thouſand rwenty 


rge, Thos of the firſt Magnitude are reckoned 
fer-8 Ito be each of them an 'hundred and ſevert 
= rimes bigger than the Earth ; thoſe of the ſe- 
cond Magnitude, ninety times; of the third, 
= ſeventy two times; of the fourth, fifty fix 

is of the fifth, rwenty ſx; and of the ſixth, eight \ 
® teen. 
# Thus much for the fixed Stars. Now let ts 
= come to the ſeven Planets, whoſe Names fol, 
7 low here according to their reſpettive height, 
- with their ſeveral Figures as they ate uſed by 
es 


- Viz, 


Satan, Þ- © BO 
*" Fupiter, NV. Venus, 3. 
Ys, . Aer cary, ? 
: Luna, ). 


: -Plll. How come they to be called Pla- 
2 nets ? 

' the? Sophr. They are catled Planets, that is, 
hun-. * wandring Stars, not that they-'be ſubject to 
ardsz any uncertain or irregular Motion ; but be- 
| andy Cauſe they, have, either in reſpect to them- 
" the® ; ſelves or the fixed Stars, a different Motion, 
udy, ; | and thar they are not always ar an equal di- 
pleatY !tance 5 each other. 

me | Put gd Hans * deny the Sun to be. a 
C3 © Planer, 


[22] 
Planet, and wilt, have it to bea. fixed: barg z- 
And, whereas we > ſay the Sun turns about the# 
Earth; they, hold quite contrary, that. the} 
Earth t turns about the Sun. I ſippoſe ypu have# 
heard. of this Opinion by the by, and (for : 
onght Ikpow) it oh be true. enough. Bur 
We will not Lea upon 
' Shall now = - ſeveral(but orodigi 
ous)Diſtances of AY Planets from us? You willy 
beamazed at it. But thus we. have it from ap-# 
proved Alronamers Satwurs is fourteen MilZ 
ons of Leagues diſtant from us; Fupiter, eight # 
Millions of Leagues; Mars, twelve hundred® 
thouſand ; Sel, or the Swn, eleven hundred 
thouſand ; - Venar, a a hundred and ſixty ſeven® 
thonſand ; Mercury, ſoxty four thouſand ; and 
Luna , or the Moon , berwixt thirty and? 
forty. thouſand "Leagues. AM 'yet the® 
Planets are nearer than any of 'the fixed 3 
Stars. ' » 
Phi. This 1s paſt any mans Belief but an " 
ſtronomers. But, if it be ſo, ſure theſe Cdeſtialf 
Bodies muſt be of a vaſt Magnitude to be feen® 
at fiich a diſtance. | F 
Sophr. The San, which is counted by much? 
the argeſt of all the Planets, is by ſome _ 
Pofted to be two hundred times at leaſt big-z 
ger than the Earch ; and by the moſt mode-gj 
rate, a hundred and ſixty fox, times. _ Then} 
they niake Fupiter ninety hve times at. lealtF. 
"bigger than the Earth; and Saas: 


ninety times, / 
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 chird part bigger than the Earth ; Venus leſſer 
# by thirty ſeven times; the door, by thirty 
& nine times; but they make Aercury much lef- 
& ſer. | FE iT 

> Phil. Pray, what Planet is that you call 
'* Sopbr, The ſame which is more commonly 


gi. known by the name of Morning-Star in the 
vill% Morning, and of Evening-Star in the Even- 


x 11g. : 
2 bil But how comes it, Sophronizs, that 
Z whilſt the Sun appears above our Horizon, 
2 none of the other Planets, and indeed no Star, - 
Z Sophr. The Reaſon is plain. For a greater 


= Light drowns a lefſer; and the Sun,being as it 


Z were the ſource of Light, muſt needs have ,a 
Z greater proportion of” it than any 'of the 
2. Stars. - 
3 Phil. Are you then of Opinion, that the 
3 Stars haveno Light of their own ? | 
Sophr. I do not fay ſo. But it 1s credibly 


3% thought, they borrow the greateſt part of 
- their Light from the Sun. And therefore it 


7 ſeems that God has placed the Sun 'in the 
* midſtof the Planets, that thoſe above and be. 
neath it might equally partake of its Splendor. 
Phil. So much for that, Sophronias.; 1 delire 
now ta underſtand their Motion. 
Sephr. To clear this Point, you muſt know 


S that thoſe: Philoſophers who hold the Sun 


moyes about the Earth ( which is the vulgar 
| C4. Opiman 
es 
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Opinion) ſuppoſe two ſeveral Motions of 'the'# 
The: ene Natural or /Pro-'# 
per, from Feſt to Eaſt ; andthe other Viotent, *f 
And they attribute the # 
Caaſe of this laft Motion; as I have already 
' hinted, to the great Orb called Primum Mobi-\ 
/ Je, which turns from Faſt to Weſt round & 


Stars in general. 


from Eaft to Weſt. 


the World with an '&qual - rapidity with- 


in the ſpace of twenty. four hours, and with # 
it hurries away all the lefſer Orbs. Which is ob- 


ſervable inthe Sun' particularly. 


Whereas, according to the Natural Motion * 
of the Stars from Weft to Eaſt, *tis ro be ob. 


LL cc «#6 ttm Freas 


ſerved amoneſt the Planets, That cold Saturn 3 


 doesnot finiſh its Courte but within. the Com- | 
paſs of almoſt thirty years ; bright Jupiter fi- # 


niſhes his in.about twelve years; fiery Mars, 


. 
28 


£ 
Fi. 


within little leis than two years; - the Sw in i 
one year; fair Venus, in one year and a half ; F 


Mercury, in ſomething leſs than half a year ; 
the A/cen, in twenty ſeven days and about Þ 
eight honrs. | A 

Phz#l. I do not underſtand theſe contrary ? 


Motions. It is apparent, as you ſay, that the 
Sun moves daily from Eaſf to Weff, and fo 
goes round about the Wor'id: But how can 


. Itat the ſame time move by a proper motian 


of its own a quite contrary way, that is, from 
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}/eft to Eaſt? How can any thing go back- | 
ward ard forward at the ſame-time? This is $ 


pait my Underſtanding. & 
Sophr. 
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[DL Do but ſuppoſe a ſinall Fly upon! a+ 
3lobe toxpun through the Ecliprick Line, which 
ews the proper Mation of the Sun. 

. Phil. Whar then, Siphronins? ; 
Sophr. Then turn the Globe never © mach 


| turns quite round, the = may advance-one: 
* Degree in her Courſe Weſtward ; 


you will; 
find that by rurning the Globe three indro® 
ſixty-five rimes, the fly: ſhall be gone as many? 


| Degrees'in a quite;contrary' way. Such 15 the 


Jenny Courſe of the Sun from Weſt toiEaft, 
according to which it-goes about one Degree: 
every day, 'and ina years time runs over the 


4 twelve Signs or COIs called the Hou- 


! ſes of theSun. 

Phil. You have explained i it to. me wich as 
much clear _ as may be. 

Sophr. Now from this Counſe of ts fan 1s 
come the Diſtinftion and Diſtribution of Time, 
which is the meaſireof Motion. And, to pro- 
ceed 2 minori ad majur, there is firſt a Minute, 
next an . Hour, then Days, Weeks, Months, 
Seaſons, Years. Threeſcore' Minutes go to 
an Hour, twenty four Haurs to a natural Day, 
ſeven Days ta one Week;: four Weeks to a 
Month according to the Moon, and ſome odd 
dayes more to: a Month of the Sun. Now 


relve « of theſe Months make the four Seafons 


of 


I 26 1 
JO Year, viz. three Months to each Sea. 
ſon. And ſo'the Year does canfift of twclvel 
Months, fifty two: Weeks, or of three hun} 
dred ſixty five Dayes.and about ſox hours. Ex-i 7 
cept it be a Leap-year, and then here 1 1s three 
hundred fixty ſix Days. - 

Phil. Pray, what's the Occaſion of this ad-þ ; 
ditional Day ?'. * « 7 
.  Sophr. You muſt know that ( according to| 
the old Julian Account ) the 'Year conſiſts off 
three hundred ſixty five. Days and fix hours. 
Now theſe ſix hours,: at four years end, came 
to twenty four hours, that makes np a Day 
which is added to'the Month of February. Andi? 
then' that Year is called Leap-year, which by I 
ce Romans was named Biſſextilis. 

: Asito the Months of the Sun, as we reckon 
theris, ſome have thirty Days,ſome thirty one, 
and February alone has but twenty eight except © 
every Leap or fourth year,when it has twenty Þ 
nine Days. Which that you-may find out readily 
at ;any time, do-but : mind theſe reg. 
Pony: be 
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$511; Thirty Days hath Nowember, 
1702 © April, Fane, and September ; 6 | 
. -... /- Of eighe and twenty there 1s.one,  '* |? 
2: +» Andthe reſtare of thirty one. q 
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ea. Phil. But did the Ancients hold the fame 
= Year as we-do? we. 
* >Sophr. Before the time. of. Fulins Ceſar 7 
Z beld ſeveral forts of Years:But that Emperour, 
© forty years before Chritts Birth, ordainedthe 
2 Year toconliſt. of three hundred lixty five 
>: days, and fix hours. .. | 
= Phil. Pray, tell me the” Difference of. tho 
S "i Old and New Style, and what's the ' Ground 
= 'of it? {. 
ours. __ Sophr.. The Old Sivle, which the. Greek 
ome Church and moſt: Proteſtants keep. ſtill; i is. the 
Day, old: Felian Account,. which: for many” . Ages 
ſeemed ro haye no. ſenſible Error. 'Byt-ia 
proceſs of time it was diſcavered to-.be'y nat 
® alrogether agreeable with the natural Ron 
kon } of the. Sun, the Julian Year exceeding -the 
one, ® true Solar Year ten Manes, and forty-reight 
cept # Seconds; which cauſed the Equinoxes: and 
NY Solſtices. yearly to change their Places,. and 
dily # fly back ſo: many minutes and ſeconds. Where- 
wg #3 npon Pope; Gregory the. XI1L by the- advice 
* anddirett Antonans Lilivs and other: ex- 
cellent Mathemaricians, _—_ the Calen-. 
der, making the Year to conſiſt of three han 
dred ſixty five days five hours; forty nine -mi- 
# nutes, twelve ſeconds... And, to the end that 
” the vernal Equinox(which then was on the-ele. 
Z venthof Afarch) might be reduced to;theone | 
Z - and twentieth of March, as it was at the time 
_ of the firſt Nicene Council; he commanded 
2 Gs in Q&ecber to be lf out, fo ” = 
ourt 


\ 
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fonrth day of Ofvber was acconnted for the-F 
fourteenth day.” .This hapned in the Year fif- 
teen hundred eighty two, from which time 
this Account was Called the Greporian Account ; # 
and ſo came the Diſtin&tion of Old and New * 
Style,: the Old according to the ' 7ulian, and 
the New according. to the Gregorian Ac- 
R_ TEE. = #2 ET. * 
- 'PÞz]. Thus the Nations that hold” the New * 
Style do reckon ten days before us; and, when ® 
ir is with us for -exemple the*firſt” day of | 
May, *tis the eleventh with them, ' ', Þ# 

Soph Right, ' But,as we differ in the Style,ſo 
wedofrom ſome Nations as to the beginning i 


of 'Years and of Days, ' | 
"0:Phf. How fo, "my Sophronins ? * 
-*4Sephy. You know that in moſt Parts of Europe 


- 


they begin the Year," s the Romans did, on © 
whe firſt of 7ammry. And fo we d6 here in En- 
gland in ſome refpeft, therefore we. call it 3 


| ofit of” Egypt b. 
| 


our September and Offober. . | 
Now the YVertians begin theirs the firſt of 
; Ms Mar ch, 


F 
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Z March. And ſo did Romulus the Founder: 
i of Rome ; for tis: obſerved that before 


Fulins | Ceſar, the Month of Tuly was 


E called Lumilzs, . or the fifth *Month from 
; & March. The Moſcovites, who follow the Greek 
Z Church, begin their Year the firſt of. Seprem- 
| ber, upon this ground. For they believe the 
= World began in Autumn; and, whereas we 
Z reckon our Years from the Coming of Chriſt 
| into the World, they reckon theirs from the 
| time of the Creation. , 


As for Days, - muſt know there is 4 


* Natural and Artificial Day ; that containing' 
3 Day and Night, and confitting of twenty four 
# hours; this beginning at Sun-riſmg, and end- 


ing at Sun-ſet. The Natural Day is reckoned 
in moſt pafts of Europe from one midnight to 


| another,retkoning twice twelve hours ; that is 
= from Midnight to Noon twelve hours, and 


from Noon to the Midnight following twelve 


= hours more, beginning with one,two,three, &c. 
© But in Taly (as formerly in Athens) they 


2 reckon twenty four hours all along withoye 
2} coming back to one, as wedo; and that from 
2Z Sun-ſer toSun-ſert.Ar Nuremberg,and ſome other 
> Places of Germany, they reckon their Days 
+ (as the Ancient. Jews and Chaldeans ) from 
{ one Sun-riſing to another ; beginning with one 


a Clock, and fo on to the twentyfourth hour. 


&- *Tis rrne the Fes had ( beſides their Civil 
Day) a Sacred Day, deſtined-for Holy Exer- 


ciſes, which beganat Sun-ſet, and Continued tull 
'? the 
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the next Sun-ſet. In Afaſcovp they reckon their # 
Day. fromthe Sun-rifing till Sun-ſet; :and,when | 


theSun is gone down;then they reckon the firſt 


hour of the night,and fo on,ti!l the Sun appear-/} 


ing again over their Horizon finiſhes the time of 
their Night and begiris with thema new Day. 


Phil. I have heard very. often of Equincxes | 


and Solftices, bur could never underſtand 


clearly what they are. - Be pleaſed to give me 


as clear an Account of them as you can. 


Sophr. In Order to that you muſt know 
there are yearly two Equinexes,ard two Solſti- # 
ces; a Vernal and an Autumnal Equingx, a Sum- || 
mer and a Winter Solſtice, which begin the | 
four ſeveral Seaſons of the Year. For the 
Vernal Equinox begins the Spring ; the Summer | 
Solſtice the Summer ; the Autunmal Equinox, the 3 
Autumn; and the. Winter-Solſtice, the Winter. ® 


Aa « _” a— — + yas — ew - MR - 


And, as in the Equinoxez the Days and Nights 


are. of an equal length ; fo in the Summer- 


Solftice, we have our longeſt Days, and in the þ 
Wiwmter-Solſtice our ſhorteſt. Now the Equi-# 
quinaxes are- ſo called. from- the Latin <Afqui- 
oct, becauſe then the Days and Nights are 3 
of an equal length. And the Solfices have 
their Name from the Latin Word Solftitinm, & 
which ſignifies a ſtop\of the Sun. Not that the 
Suns Motion be ſtopped, except from coming 
nearer us than the Tropick of Cancer, and from} 


going. further from us than che Tropick ' of Ca- 


pricorn. But of this you ſhall hear more here- 


: after. 


| 


\ "ph: 
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| Phil, "What ſhall we then proceed upon? 
Sopby. Next to the Glorious Brightneſs of 
he , the Vaſtneſs of its Body, 'the pro- 
digious Diſtance thereof from us, and its 
e of Wcontinual Motion '\to or from us, let ns now 
Day. conſider the Influence of it by its Heat, which 
2xes yn a manner 1s the Life of Plants and Animals. 
and For, as without the Light of the Sun the whole 
me EFrame of Narure ſhould be buried in Dark- 
=neſs; ſo, without the Heat that ariſes from it, 
10w no living Creature could live. Neither is this 
//ti- FHear inherent jn the Body of the Sun, but ir 
um- is wonderfully produced ( as Philoſophers 
the Wreach us)by the Reflection of its Beams. Where- 
the Ewith the Air being warmed fomentsand Keeps 
mer alive all Vegetables. 
che F V Phi. Bur what isan Eclipſe of the Sun? | 
mer. Sophr. ”Tis a privation of its beams in ſome 
ghts part of the Earth, cauſed by the- Inger- 
mer- © poſition of the Moon berwixt the Sun and 
| the W that part of the Earth. Which happens when 
qui- the Moon being inthe ſame Sign and Degree 
*qui- the Suns in, it falls out that theſe three Bo- 
are{3dy%s, the Sun, the Moon, and the Earth are 
"ave diametrally oppoſre. 
in, Phil. And how is the Eclipſe of the Moon? ; 
the Sophr. This you ſhall know, when I have . 
ning firſt made a ſhort Deſcription of ir. The Moon, _ 
rom ( as I have already : obſerved tro you ) is the 
"Ca-© loweſt of all the Planets, and conſequently 
ere-} that which is neareſt to us. Therefore her. Jn- 
Þ fivence muſt needs be the ftronger over all | 
*"Sublunary 7 Things s.5 


heir # 
hen # 
farſt 
ear. | 


Phil, 
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"Tis-a Planet mnch ſabject to Change, and 
ſeen in divers Shapes; that ſometimes ſhines, 
and ſometimes does not. And, when it does, 
it is more or leſs, according to the Ppropertion 
of Light it receives from the Sun. We call 
it new. Moon, when it is in conjunCtion with 
the Sun; and then it gives us na light, becduſe| 
the dark part of it is to us ward... But four 
days after it makes its firſt appearance in the 
ſhape of two bright horns, the reſt of her 
Body being dark; and thenis the firſt Quarter, 
Being a Week o'd, half of it appears bright, | 
and the other batf. dark ; ard then it is called 
a Creſcent, or half- Moon. Thus it increafes for 
a week* more, till it. comes to be full ; and 
then, being diametrally oppoſite to the Sung 
this ſtrikes its Beams u pon that the more fully. 
Four days after full Moon,it begins to Decreaſe | 
andlole its light(which is called the Wane of the 
Moon; ) and three days after this it appears| | 
again in the form of'a Creſcezr. So it loſes its 
Light gradually, till it is New-Moon again. #* 

Phil. So I perceive that the nearer the 
Moon is to the Sun, the leſs light ſhe receives # 
from it; and on the contrary, the further off, 
the more laminous ſhe is. Bur, pray, tell me 
what Courſe does this Planet take ? 

Sophr. The very fame as the Sun's. Only 
*tis to be obſerved that, whereas the Sun is a 
whole Year finiſhing its Courſe, the Moon 
performs hers in a Month. 

Shall I tell you now, Philalerbes, ſorne In- 

fluences 
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fluences of the Moon ? *Tis the Moon that 
brings the- Fruits of the Earth to Maturity 
and their ultimate Per 


ection. 


*Tis-the Moon 


chat influences very much upon Generations, 
upon great Belly*s, and Labours. Tis this 
Planet that contributes greatly to the.nouriſh- 


ment and growth of living Creatures. 


Inſo- 


much that it is obſerved, the very Oiſters en- 


creaſe and decreaſe with to the Moon. 


But, as the Sun, ſo the Moon is ſubject to 


Eclipſes. 


Now an Eclipſe of the Moon is no- 


thing elſe but its privation of the Light of the 


oppoſite to the Sun. 


& Sun, occaſioned by the Interpoſition of the 
& Earth berwixt the Sun and Moon. 
does not commonly happen kurt upon the full , 
-& of the Moon, when this Planet is diametrally 


Which 


Thus much for the Sun and Moon, whoſe 
Influences ( of all the Planets) are moſt ta- 


ken notice of. 


Phi]. But what do you think; Sephrcnias, of /_ 


Z the World in 


oon? - 


Sophr. Ay Marry, Now you ſtarted a pret- 


Z ty Queſtion indeed;bar it is not for me to fatis- 
# fy you whether or ro there be ſuch a Thing 
| 1n- Nature.Lucian,a man of eminent parts, (but 

as baſe an Apoſtate frorh the Chriſtian Faith 


in which he was bred) was. the firſt thar 


writ of this new World in the Moon; but then — 


he propoſed it\as a meer Fancy of his own, 
and-ſo he affords us in one of his Dialogues 


a conceited Character of ir. Bur of late times 


that 


# 


{ 
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that Fancy of his is become a Matter of more 
ſerious debate. Inſfomuch that ſome have las 
boured with great pains to make it. probable, 
that there is another World in the Moon, In. 
habited (as This is ) by People of divers Lan. 
guages,. Cuſtoms , Policy's, and Religions 
And, .more than fo, fome Means and Ways 
have been propoſed to Conſideration for main. 
taining an Intercourſe and Commerce betwinſ 
That and This. The like Indeavours there are 14 
to prove that the Earth_is a Planer. And, : 
long before Lucians time, Ariſtophanes ( a fa-# 
mous Man amongſt the old Greek Poers if 
ſpeaks in one of his Comedy's of a City off 
Cxckoos in the Clouds, which he calls Nepbdrf 
Ccecypia. 

?h;l. I muſt confeſs theſe are pretty Conf 
Celts. 

Sophr. However *tis obſervable, that great 
Truths have been ſtarted upon fight oa hen | 
tions. And truly it goes - hard with ſomes 
to believe, that ſuch an infinite Number off 
great and glorious Stars as there are in chef 
Heavens ſhould be 'appointed only to wait# 
upon this little and dirty Spot” of Earth. I fay 1 
no more, becauſe it is time to conclude. 2 

Phil. Iforgot my felfj, and ſhould have con f 
ſidered how precious your Time 1s. But Iam fo 
raviſhed with this kind of Learning, that wha 
Knowledge you have already infuſed into my 
Mind do's but inflame my Deſire of knowing 
more. 


Sopbr | : 


$.- 

Sophr. 1 am very glad to ſee you: reliſh 
theſe Things. And, as for my Time, you may 
aſſure your {eIf that I rhink no Time loſt bur 
what I do not ſpend at your Service. At our 
next Meeting, if you will, we ſhall diſcourſe 
of the. Air and Meteors. 

- Pb1. When it ſhall ſtand with your Conve- 
{ NIENCY. 7 
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The Third Diſcourſe. 
Of the Air, and the Meteors. 


Hilalethes, 1 come again to you, Sephronize, 
b; with a greedy mind to learn- how the 
& World ſtands. | ho 
5 Sophr. Well Philalethes, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
= fatiate your Greedineſs ; and, were you a Ca- 
melien, you ſhould not want for Air, I aſſure 
# you. Fortis the Air (as I remember) which 
is the Subject fixt upon for our preſent Di- 
= ſcourſe. And I can afford you three Services 
= of it, all of adifferent Nature, 
= Phil] perceive you intend to Air me to ſome 
tune. 
| Sophr. Ay, but take heed of an After-clap. - 
For I ſhall come upon you at laſt with Thun- 
8 der and Lightning, | 
Phil. I fear it not, provided it be fſiich as 
'& may inlighten my Underſtanding. , | 
| D 2 Sophr., 
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Sopbr. To make then no further Preamble, 
you muſt know the Air is a'thin, tranſparent, 
luke-warm , and moilf Element , that ſur. 
rounds the Globe of the Earth. *Tis the Air 
thar penetrates the ſubſtance of mixt Body's 
and which makes way.for Generation. *Tis 
the Air. that ferves for our Reſpiration, fo 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick,&c.and where 
in the Birds of the Air move with great Swift- 
neſs. --In fine, *tis the Scerie where Nature 
acts thoſe Wonders we call Meteors. 7 

The fame is by Piloſophers divided intof 
three Regions, viz. the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Region. by 

Phil. Theſe are, I ſa ppoſe, the three Sex-# 
vices you intend to treat me with; a very 
Airy Diet. : 'Þ 

Sophr. You found it out. But to be ſerious} 
the Upper Region begins from the Sphere off 
the Moon, and reaches to that part of the 
Air where the Vapours condenſate. The Mid-# 
.dle Region, which follows next,is bounded by 
the reflected Beams of the Sun. And the# 
Lower reaches fronfthence to the Surface offs 
the Earth. But, becauſethe Sun-Beams react 
higher in Summer-time than they do in Winter 
therefore ?tis to be concluded, that in Summet 
the Middle Region is lefler, and the Lower 
greater, than in Winter. - 

Now *tis the General Opinion of Philoſo# 
phers, that the Supream (or Upper) Region 
accidentally warm.either by reaſon of the fiery} 

ang 
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Z and Sulphureons Exhalations which aſcend thi- 

ther, or becauſe of the violent Motion of the. 
Spheres from Eaſt to Weſt, or laſtly (accor- 

ding to Ariffotle ) becauſe it is next to the E- 

lementary Fire which he places in the Con- 

cave of the Moon. The Middle Region 1s 

cold. And the Lower is ſometimes warm and 

ſometimes cold,according as the Sun affects it 

& with its Beams by its nearneſs or remoteneſs. 

= Phil. But what 1s that wecall Wind? 

| Sophr. *Tis nothing elſe but an Agitation, or 

# a ſtrong Motion of the Air; occaſioned chief- 
© ly by the Sun, and by Vapours and Exhalati- 
Z ons. For the Sun by its natural brightneſs does 
© rarifie the Air, and this being rarify*d requires 
Z more room, and fo ſtruggles hard fort. . On 
E the other ſide, the Exhalations from the Earth 
Z and Vapours from the Water being raiſed in 


e& grear quantity and with ſome Violence up to 


the middle Region of the Air, do often occa- 


ys fion a Wind by their Confli&t with the cold Air 


# they meet in that Region. But there are other 
= Cauſes aſſigned for the Wind. As the Clouds, 
& when they rarifie,or when by their deſcent,they 

| preſs the Air. To which add the Snow and Ice, 
(eſpecially in Mountainous places ) that often 
turn into Wind. Which-is the Reaſon why 

| the Streight of Mapel/an, having on both ſides 
& of it high Mountains always covered with 


i Snow , is ſibje&t to thoſ& Counter-Winds, 
12 which beat with equal Fury on all parts thexe- 


& of; Infomuch that, which way foever a man 
| D 3 .  oteep 
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Steer his FN he ſhall be ſure to bave the 
Wind againſt him. 
Now the Winds move. croſs ways, that 1s, 
neither upwards nor downwards. The Reaſon 
* is, becauſe when the Air js prefſed down ſtill 
_ ariſe more Vapours Which beat i 
bac 
" Phil. Buthow many ſorts of Winds do youll 
reckon ? | 

Sophr. A great many. And they are chiefly} 
divided into, Catdinal, and Collateral. We& 
call Cardinal Winds thoſe that blow exactly 
from the four Quarters of the World, North 

. South, Eaſt, and Weſt; from whence we callff 
chem generally North, South, Eaft, and Weſt f 
Winds. . 3 

Phil. But how ſhafl 1 know the one fron} ' 
the other ? 

Sophr. If you do but know the North, you 
know all. For it is but turning your fac 
ſtreight to the North, and then you have theft 
Eaſt on your right hand, the We on the left 
and the South juſt behind you oppoſite to thi? 

WW North. is 
But then by the Eft you muſt underſta 1 
the Eaft Equinothal, that is where the Su 
riſes in an Equinox ; and accordingly by thi 
Weſt you muſt underſtand the Weſt Equinoctial 
waery the Sun Sets in an Equinox. z 
Otherwiſe you know, that when the Sun 

has paſt the EquinoRial, it Riſes and Sets graff 
dually higher op lower in our Horizon. From 

Whepa 
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whence is come the diſtinction of Summer-Eaſff 
and Winter-Eaft , Summer-Weſt and Winter- 
Weſt. For in Summer time the Sun rifes betwixt 
the North and the Eaſt Equinodtial ;* and in 
Winter time, betwixt the Eaf#F Equinattial and 
the Sourh. And accordingly it ſets in Summer 
betwixt the Weſ# EquinoCtial - and the North ; 
and in Winter, betwixt the Wes Equinottial 
and the South. | 

Phi. Now what do you mean, Sophronizs, 
by Collateral Winds ? - | 

Sophr. You muſt know there are no lefs 
than 28. of theſe, that is, ſeven betwixt two 
Cardinal ones; as betwixt North and Eaſt, Eaſt 
and South, South and Weſt, Weff and North. 
Amongſt which, thoſe that are juſt in the 
middle betwixt two Caxdinal Winds are connt- 
ed the chiefeſt. So, "Skoning the four Cars 
dinal Winds, there are in all 32. Winds, the 
Names of which you have in their Order in 
the following Scheme. 


See the Figure of the Winds. 


And now, Philalethes, I muſt obſerve to you, 
x7. That in Spring and Autumn Winds are Com» 
monly more brief and more violent -than eis 
ther in a hot Summer or a froity Wwmter.2. That 
Winds are more frequent from the Eaft then 
from the WeF, eſpecially in the Torrid Zone. 
In England the Eafi-Wind is moſt common in 
D 4 tbe 
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the Spring, and is counted an ynwholſom Wind, 
both to Plants and Living Creatures, accor-- 
ding to the Proverb that ſays, Wind from the 
Eait is neither good for Man nor Beafi. But 
in Summer-time the South-WefF Wind does moſt 
times predominate. 3. That Ea and North 
Winds axe commonly both colder and ſtron- 
ger than either We;# or South Winds, eſpeci- 
ally m our Zone. 4. That Winds are conveni- Þ 
ent for two things principally, that is for Na- 
vigation, and (except the Ea#f Wind ) to pu- | 
rifie the Ajr. | | 

Phil. There are thoſe wha pretend to fore- | 
ſee what Wind will blow. What do you think. 
of it, Sophronins ? 2 

Sophy. | confeſs one- may give ſometimes | 
a ſhrewd gueſs, & the Mariners(thoſe Amphibi- Þ 
ors Creatures that live -moſt upon Wind and | 
Water) have a pecular Gift that way. The An- | 
Clients guelled ar it by the ſight of ſome Bixds, | 
of a Dolphin, or of ſome Meteor or other. | 
Now our Sea-men,- when they ſee a ſmall | 
Cloud of a pale or blackiſh colour, they con- ſj 
clude a Wind from thence. So when the Sun | 
does not riſe clear, but ſeems to be ſpotted, 
or \aen it 1s overcaſt with a pale or a black 
Cloud, it preſages either Wind or Rain. The 
ſame - 1s obſerved of the Sun, if it look pale 
when it ſets. Ard then, if clouded with 
black Clouds, *tis a ſign of a North Wind. The 
Moon, when it looks red, is lookt upon as a 
_certain fign of windy weather, according to 
tte Verſe, | . Pallida 
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nd Tg; 1 
or. 'B Pallida Luna i pla Rubicunds flat, Alba Fa I: 
the 

ut And fois the Circle aboug the Moon. There 
oft B- are ather Signs of Winds, as when the Sea. 


wth © makes a grumbling Noiſe inwardly. Laftly, a 
on- | great deal of Rain is uſually followed with: a ., 
ci- & ſtrong Wind. 
ni- &  P4i. What kind of Wind is that which i 1s 
Na- & called a Trade- Wind ? 
pu- ® Sophr. *Tis a Wind which blows conſtantly: 

| ata ſet time of the Year, and continues for a 
re- ® long time together. Such were the Eteſfie ae 
ink. mongſt the ancient Greeks, for ſo they calPd: 

Z the North-winds that blew conſtantly every: 
nes # Year for 40. days rogue in the Dog- 
ibi- ® days. 
ind & Phil. What do you mean by an Hurricane < "2 
A\n-K Sopbr. A Tempeſtuous Gulit of Wind;ſuch as 
ds, | deſtroys moſt Ships at Sea that are in its way, 
er. & pulls down Houſes, and pulls up Trees by the 
all ® root. The word is come from the We#t-Indies, 
on- and particularly from the Caribby-Jlands,where 
unÞ they have once in two or three years (in Fuly, 
ed, | or thereabouts ) moſt dreadfiil Hurricanes, 
ok thus deſcribed by Sea-men. Firſt, the Sun *' 
'he exhales a great quantiry of Water- from the 
ale vea into a Cloud, and then it guſhes down 
th with great violence; followed with a terrible 
ſhe Y Tempeſt of Wind, which laſts about two or 
S 4 three hours, and ſometimes longer. By which 
to . Means the vea rages lo furiouſly that no Ship 
ida almoit 
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almoſt « can hold out, and few Houſes at Land 
in its way eſcape being deſtroyed. 

In Fuly, 1666. The Lord Willoughby of Par. 
bam, failing berwixt Barbados and St. Chrifto- 
es, had the ill fortune to be loſt in an Hur- 
ricare, With divers Engliſh Ships. In ſhort, an 
Hurricanes can be compared to nothing 4 well 
as to a violent Earth-quake. 
Phil. Now you put me in mind of Earth- 


akes , pray » What is the occaſion of Bf 
m7” | 


Sophr. Nothing but Subterranean Winds that 
force their Paſlage out of the Earth with great 
violence, whereby ſometimes whole Cities are 
fwallowed up. Witneſs fo many fine Places 
m the Eaif, that have been deſtroyed by | 
Earth-quakes, the Falling-Sickneſs of moſt | 
great City's in thoſe Parts. 

Phil, My Blood chills in my Veins with the 
dreadful Thoughts of- Earthquakes and Hur. 
ricanes. Pray, let us leave this Subject. | 

Sophr. The next Thing that offers it ſelf to 
our Conſideration is the Meteors, thoſe Phe- 
momena Which are formed in "the Air, and 
made either of Exhalations or Vapours | 
raiſed up thither by the heat of the Sun and | 
yirtue of the Stars. | 

Phil. What difference do you put betwixt || 
the Exhalations and Vapours? | 

Sophr. The Exhalations come out of the 
Fart, and are warm and dry ; the Vapours 
from the Water, being both warm and _ 
| Thaſe 


Fo 
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Thoſe are proper for Fiery, and theſe for 
Watery Meteors. 

Phil. Which of the three Regions of the 
Air is proper to Meteors ? 

Sophr. Some Meteors are formed in the Up- 
per Region, ſome in the Middle, and others 
inthe Lower. Which that you may the bet- 
ter- apprehend, you muſt knew in the firſt 
place, that ſome Meteors are Real, and others 


4 but Apparent, 


The Real Meteors are either Fiery, or Wa- 
tery. The firſt are Simple, or Mixt. Thoſe 
we call Simple, that conſiſt only of 
Exhalations; and Mixt, ſich as are of a cour- 
ſer and more viſcous nature, conſiſting both 
of Vapours and Exhalations. 


Simple, as, 


In the Upper Region, 


Fax, or Candela accenſa, a burning Taper. 
Trabs, or Ignis Perpendicularis, a Firy Beam. 
Bolis, or Faculum, a Dart. 

Capre Salramtes, the Skipping Goats. 
Sentille Volames, the flying Sparks. 


In the Middle Region, 


Stella Diſcurrens, a ſhooting Star. 
Stella Cadens, a fallirig Star. 


Langea Argens, the Fi lery Lance. 
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In the Lower Region, 


Draco Volans, the flying Dragon. 
Tones Fatuns, Jack ih a Lanthorn. 
Ipnis Lambens, the Lambent Fire. 


id Mit, . as 
In the Upper Region, 


- Cometa a Comet, or Blazing-Star. 
| __ 
- And in the Middle, 


Fulpuy, a Lightning. 
Fulmen, a Thunderbolt. 


Fax,or Candela accenſa, isa thin firy Meteor ; | 
ſo called becauſe of its reſemblance toa burn- | 
ing Taper.  Trabs, or Ignis Perpendicularis, is | 
another ſort of firy Meteor ſhaped fome- | 
thing like a Beam or a Pyramid, and burning 
all together. Bolxs, or Faculum, is a Meteor, 
that having catched Fire fly's upward, and 
looks like a Fiery Dart. Caprez Saltantes is an. 
odd kind of Meteor, the matter whereof 'ex- 
tends more in length than in breadth,” and 
Which having took Fire looks . like ſo many 
skipping Goats. Scintife #olantes, or flying 
Sparks, are nothing but , Exhalations which 
ſpread themfelves into manyrfmall parts, and 
by their motion take fire, 
: 14 Stella 


ls 
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Stella Diſcurrens,. a ſhooting Star, is a fiery 
Meteor of the Middle Region, of a Globons 
Figure, which conceiving Fire by the coldneſs 
of the [Air runs with an. oblique motion. 
Whereas Stella Cadens, or a falling ' Star, 
comes down, and ſo appears like a Star falling 
from the Sky. Lancea Ardens, a fiery Lance, 
is a long and well compacted Meteor, which 

having took fire falls down likea fire-brand. 
Draco Volans, or a flying Dragon, is a cour- 
ſer ſort of Meteor ſeen in the Lower Region; 
which being raiſed up on high, and claſhing 


| witha cold Cloud catches fire, and bends it 
# ſelf into ſome form of a Dragon. Ipnis fatums, 
= well known in Emghſh by the Nick-Names of 


Fack in a Lanthorn, or Will. with a Wiſp, is 
alſo a Phenomenon of the Lower Region, but 
of a courſer nature. Which conceiving fire by 
the coolneſs of the night, and. being toſſed to 
and fro by the Wind, is apt to run into ſteep 
Places and Precipices; and fo proves ſome- 
times fatal to Travellers, that! ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be miſguided by ſuch a falſe Light. * 
This Meteor is ſeen chiefly in Summer time, 
and moſt of all in hot Country's, as in c/£rbio- 
pia, where they are yery brief. When it ap- 
peared ſingle, the Ancients called it Helena ; 
and, when it appeareciin two parts, they ya- 
med them Caſtor and Poſlux. Laſtly, Jonis Lam 
bens is a light and thin- Meteor, without any 
heat ; that ſticks ſomerimes to mens cloaths or 
hair, and do's no hurt at all, | 

Cometa 
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Comets a Comet, or Blazing Star, is a Meteor 
conſiſting of great abundance of dry and  viſ 
cous Exhalations,. with ſome mixture of Va« 
Pours, both raiſed up to the Upper Region; 
Where being . well compacted together they 
take fire by their own motion , and appear to 
us inthe ſhape of a great Star. Now there 
are three ſorts of Gomets, wiz. Crimitzes hairy, 
Barbatus bearded, and Caudatus with, a tail, 
The firſt happens, when the Pabulum is thick 
in the middle, and thin in the outward parts; 
which makes the Comet look with a kind of 

diſperſed light round abour like ones hair a- 
bout the head. The Bearded Comet is ſo cal. 
fed, wheh the outward parts reach no great i 
way, and look ſomething like a Beard about # 
the Star. The Comet with a Tail is that which | 
ſpreads it ſelf a great way on one ſide or other, | 
and appears tous like a Star-with a long tail. 
Of this laſt ſort there have appeared ſeveral in 
our Time; but none of prodigious a length 
as thar which is yet fo freſh in our Memory, 
I mean the great Comet that was ſeen but laſt 


Year. 


The proper Time (if any) for the appear- 
ance. of Comets is Autmwr , a Seaſon which 


do's moſt abound with Vapours and Exhalati- 


ons. * Their Duration js uncertain, for it falls 
out according to the Pabulum. However it is 
obſerved, that the longeſt continuance of a Co- 
met is fix Months, and the ſhorteſt a Week. 


Phil, 


| ved. 
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| Phil But do you think, Sopbronius, that Cox 


mets are Ominous ? 


Sophr. 1 confeſs it is a vulgar Opinion, 
grounded upon this Experience, that few Co- 
mets appear but what are followed with Wars, 
Peſtilence, Famine, or fone other publick 
Calamity. Bur, whether thofe Things” be re- 
ally influenced by the Comets ( which are a 
natural Meteor ) *tis more than can be Poo 


Now, to proceed, 
Fulgur, a Lightning, 1s a flaſh of Fire that 
comes out of a Cloud. The matter of which 


| Meteor being bur thin and diſperſed is the 


reaſon why, it catches fire but here and there, 


Z and that it vaniſhes away preſently. 


Fulmen, a Thunderbolt, is a fiery Meteor 


© thar breaks out of a Cloud with great Vio- 


il, ; lence; and daſhes in pieces whatever it falls 


upon. And this is properly that which the 


| Philoſophers call Fulmen Diſcuriens. Butthere 


is another ſort of Fulmen called Tt erebrans,” be- 


, Cauſe it do's only bore a hole where it chances 


to fall. And laſtly, there's Fulmen Urens, 
which do's nothing bvr blaſt, and therefore 


| we only call ita blajung Li coy 


Phil. But what hav? you :0 fay of the 
Thunder, which commonty go's along With 
the Lightning. ? 

Sophr.The Thunder ts a Not” cauitd by the 
claſhing of the Ex :a;ations againſt the ſides of 


a Cloud, or by their breaking out of it, Now 


the 
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the Exhalations do either break out all at once, 
as when we break a Bladder full of Wind, and 
then-we hear a great crack; or elſe at divers 
times, and then the noiſe is re-doubled. 
But, when the Exhalations do not break ont 
of the Cloud,-.and remain ſhut up in it, then 


it is that we hear a Grumbling Noiſe. 


Phil How comes it that ſometimes it Lightens 
without Thunder, .and that on the Contrary 
it ſometimes. Thunders without any Light- 
ning * 4 

Sophr. When the Cloud makes no great re- 


fiſtance to the Exhalations, then it Lightens þ 
without Thunder; and, when the Exhatlation E 
is notfapt to catch fire; then ir Thunders with | 
_ out Lightning. Z 
:- Phil. But how:comes it to paſs that when 
the Thunder and: Lightning go together, we Þ 
faner ſee the Lightning than we hear the 


Thunder? 

Sophr. By the ſame reaſon that we ſooner ſee 
the fire of a Cannon ſhot off at fome' diſtance, 
than we hear the noiſe of it. And that is, 
becauſe: our Sight is quicker than our Hear- 


Now Philalethes, I think we havedone pret- 
ty-well as to the fiery Meteors, let us pro- 


_  c8ed to the Watery ones. Some of which 


belong 


To 
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Some to the Lower, as Hoar-Proft, 
£1: AG: :i:> 
[ce. 


A Cloud is a great heap of Vapours raiſed 


E up by the Sun and other Stars to the middle 
| Region of the Air, and there condenſated by 


hs E the coldneſs of it. Now ſome” Clouds are 


thin, bright, and airy, apt to- be diſſipated 


- cit 'T by the heat of the Sun, or by the force 


Winds ; when others are thick, black, full 


4 of moiſture, and conſequently fit for the pro- 


E duftion of Rain. 


0 


For Rain is nothing elſe but a Cloud diſſol- 
ved. , And, when the Vapours are bur thin, 
then it Rains ſmall ; when thick, the Rain is 
greater. - Sometimes there has been, ſeen 
Frogs, little Fiſhes, Bloud, Milk, Stones; Iron, 
and the like, come down with the Rain; but 
then it is, as the Philoſophers call ir, Plevie 
Prodigioſa,a Prodigions Rain. Of all the Winds, 
none 1s wy" apt to bring Rain as a Sorb Wind ; 
and of all other ſigns of. Rain, a pale Moon 
is one of the trueſt, according to the foreſfaid 
Verſe, Pallida Luna pluit, _ - 

he 
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The Snow is a Meteor of a Spungious Na. 
ture,. into Which the Clouds do frequently 
diſſolve themſelves in Winter. For then; the 
middle Region of the Air being colder than 
ordinary, the Clouds are ſo affected, and (a 
it were) bound with the coldneſs thereof, 
that inſtead of Rain, they diſſolve themſelve 
into that white, fleece-like, and light Subſtance 
we call Snow. Some think the Clouds that 
produce this Meteor have almoſt in them as 
great 4 quantity of Exhalations as Vapour, 
and that thoſe being extinguiſhed in theſe, 
make that ſpungious ſubſtance which at lait 
breaks, and comes fleeting down. 

Hail is nothing elſe but Rain congealed in 


the Air ; when the Rain coming down from 
- the middle Region is ſurprized by the heat of 


the lower Region, and ſo congeals it ſelf into 


| hail to reſiſt it. Whereby you may conclude, 


and *tis found fo by experience,that hot Coun- 
try's are moſt of all ſubject to this kind of 
Meteor. 

The Dew is but! a thin and light Vapour, 
raiſed not much above the Ground. Which Va- 
pour being condenfated by a temperate cool 
Night, ditiolves it ſelf into ſmall drops of Wa- 
ter, and falls down here and there. But then 
it muſt be calm weather, or elſe thoſe light 


Vapours (if diſturbed by any Wind ) cannot 


condenſate. s 
Heoar-Froft, or Rime, is nothing elſe but a 

Winter Dew,”*congealed into the form of white 

| Salt, 


"ET: FI 1 
Salt, by the cold Air of a Winter-ni ght- 
Phil. And what is that, I pray, which 1 1s 
called Honey-Dexw ? 
Sophr. *Tis a Dew which Men gather upon 


ſome Trees, and the Bees 'upon ſome ſorts of 
Flowers, qualified by a Spirit which thoſe Trees | 


and Flowers do ſometimes exhale into their 
Leaves. 

To proceed, a Af, or Fog, is a Vapour 
that ſeldom riſes but at the Sun-riſmg or Sun- 
ſet,and which the cold weather do's ſo conden- 
ſate by degrees, that it lies about us and dark- 


' ensthe very Air we breath. This Meteor(which 


ſometimes has an unwholſame ſmell with it ). 
is moſt common in Autumn and in Winter, when 
the Sun beugg fartheſt from us has not ſtrength 
to raiſe thoſe thick Vapours above usup to the 
middle Region. 

Phil. Now you led me into a ſtinking Miſt, 
pray, bring me out of it. 

Sophr. Then you muſt come over the Te, 


'which is but congealed water. And that which 


helps the Congelation, beſides the extream 
coldneſs of the Weather, is when there is ſome 
mixture of Earth with the Water. 


And ſo, Ph;lalethes, 1 have done with the * 


Real Meteors, both Firy and Watery. I ſhall 
now briefly conclude with thoſe Meteors which 


the Greeks call Phaſmata, and the Latins Metes- 


ra apparentia. 
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Such as 


Parhelizs, or the Image of the Sun, 
Pareaſclene, the Image of the Moon. 
Irs, the Rain-bow. 
Halo, -a circle about 'the Sun or Moon. 
Vorago, a great Gap. 

. Virge perpendicwares,the perpendicularRods, 


_.. Parhelizs is the Image of the Sun reflected 
upon aCloud. And, when it happensthat we 
ſee ſeveral Suns, it is but by the Impreſſion of 
ane Cloud upon another diſpoſed to receive 
that Image. | 

The fame it is with Paraſelene, or the Image 
of the Moon. : | 
Ir;s, or the Rain-bow, is the Repreſentati- 


_ © on»of a Bow or Semi-Circle upon a Drizling 


Cloud, which is cauſed by the reflected 
beams ' of the Sun. This is the moſt 
common of all theſe Inminous Meteors, fre- 
quently ſeeneither in a Morning or in an Even- 
ing, and that with theſe four Colours, red, 
green, White; and yellow. In the Morning 
ir preſages cloudy weather, and in the. Even- 
ing it promiſes fair weather. 

Halo, otherwiſe called Ares, or Corona, is a 
white and bright Circle; which appears ſome- 
times upon a Cloud, either under the Sun, 
or ( Which is moſt comman ) under rhe 
Moon. 

; Vorago, 


eye J 
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Vorago, a great Gap, is an Exhalation raiſed ' 
up into the Air, where having contracted a 
brightneſs, but no where ſo little as in the mid- 
dle part of it, as being thicker than the reſt; 
makes this look like a great Gap. The leſſer 
ſort of which is more properly called Hiatzs, 
or Chaſms. . 

Virge Perpendiculares are nothing elſe but the 
ds. Reflection of the beams of the Sun through a 

- thick Cloud. | 

ed And fo much for this: time. In our next Con- 
ve B& ference, I ſhall entertain you with the Globe 
of & of the Earth. 


i- The Fourth Diſcourſe. 


# | Of the Terr-Aqueous Globe in general, and 
-. the Earth in particular. 

| Ophbronius. At laſt from the Heavens and 
I EF the Air we are now come to our cloggy 
Element, the Earth, the Mother of Stones,Me- 
tals, Minerals,Plants,and living Creatures. This 
: Earth where God hias diſplayed the Wonders of 
his Infinite Wiſlom, Goodneſs, and Omrypo- 
tency ; but where Men ſhew daily their Mad- 


neſs, Malice, and Weakneſs. This Earth, the 
E 3 general 


f 
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Seneral Stage of Mankind; where are daily 
atted innumerable ridiculous Farces and: faral- 
Tragedy's. Which made a merry-conceited 
Author cry out, not without reaſon, in theſe 
Words, Where fhall a Man walk, and not meet 
with Seignior Deliro? that is Mr. Mad-man, 
This Earth in fine, which has been of . old a 
Prey to Ambitious. and Greedy Conquerors, 
thoſe cruel and blood-thirſty Leeches that 
take ſuch delight in Blood, thoſe Enemies and 
Difturbers of Man-kind,whoſe boundleſs Ambi- 
tion and Avarice the World cannot fatiate.Theſe 
are the Idols that will not be appeaſed without 
Humane Sacrifices ; Theſe, the wild Boars that 
waſte our Arcadia's. But where is the Hercules ? 

And now to give you a Geographical Account 
of this Earth, J-muſt tell you in the firſt place, 
that the Earth and Waters together : make a 
round Body, commonly called Terrefrial, but 
more properlyTerr- Aqueous,Globe.Terr-Aqueous, 
becauſe it conſiſts of Earth and Waters; and 
Globe, from its Figure. Now this Globe is all 
ſurrounded with the Air,and hangs m the midlt 
of it. 

Phil. How is it poſſible for the Earth and 
Warers together to make a round Body, when 
there are ſo many Mountains, and ſome of 
them of a prodigious height ? | 

Sophr. Thoſe Mountains in reſpect to the 
Globe are nuthing, if compared to-the great- 
neſs of it. Witneſs el Pico,one of the higheſt Hills 
in the known World, and yet not above two 
| Leagues, 


4 | + ns 
Leagnes high perpendicularly. . And what is, 
I pray, the.diſproportion of two-Leagues in a 
Body which noleſs than 1200. only. tothe Cen- 
ter, or the middle point ? | ns ane 

Phil. Do youſay ſo? How big is then the 
Terr- Aqueous Globe abour ? Ws 
* Sophr. It is no leſs than 360. Degrees,which, 
at 20. Leagues (or 60. miles) a Degree comes 
to 7200. leagues, or 21600. miles. ' And yet 
tis all but a Point, if compared with Heaven. 

Now theDiameter being in all rougd Bodies 
the third part of the Circumference; it follows 
that che Diameter of the Terreſtrial Globe is 
2400. leagues, and conſequently. the Semi- . 
Diameter ( which reaches bur to the Center ) 
I200. leagues. | 

Phil. lam fatisfied as to that, but I am gra- 
velled upon another account. ' For I cannor 
conceive how ſo greatand ſo heavy a Body as 
is the Terr-Aqueows Globe (as you call it) ſhould 
hang in the Air without any ſupport, when if 
we throw but a ſtone into the Air it preſently 
falls down. | | 

Sophr. The Reaſon is,becauſe all heavy things 
do naturally incline to their Center, which is 
thought to have an attractive faculty to that 
purpole. 

The next Thing we muſt conſider is, thar one 
part of the Earth is viſible, and the other part 
under Water. Now the Queſtion 1s, you will 
ſay, which of the two Superticies is greater, 
that of the Earth, or that of the Water, But 
E 4 this 
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- thiswe'tatmot tell certainly, becauſe one great 


Part of the Terr-Aqueous Globe is' as yet un- 
known to us. And, if we ſpeak onlytof that 


Part which is known, there is no doubt,in caſe 8 | 


|. that we do reckon Lakes and Rivers, but that 
tic Superficies of the Water exceeds that of I | 


the Land. Otherwiſe I find no great odds be. I | 
ewixtthe Sea and the Land. *Tistrue, the Sea 
gets ground now. and then, and incroaches 
upon the Land; but *ris as true on the other tl 
ſide, that it Jeaves ſome places dry. : Wicneſs ÞÞ ! 
Zealand, which formerly was under the | | 
Sea, as we may gueſs by the great Bone- || * 
fiſhes and Anchors that have been digged up it 
there; and now is a pleaſant, fertile, and po- 
pulous Conntrey. But however all this is no- 
thing, if compared to the whole Superficies of 
the Earth and Waters. 

And fo, Philalethes, 'we have hitherto ſpoke 
of the Earth and Waters as an Aggregate Bo- 
dy, now we muſt treat of them ſeparately. 

Firſt You muſt know the Land as it 1s more 
or leſs incompatied with Water, is principal 
ly divided WW; 

Into 
Continents, Iſlands, Peninſules. 


A Content, otherwiſe called Firm Land, is a 


" great part of Earth, but partly warered by the 


Sea ; as France, and Germany. 

An Iſland is a part of Earth invironed round 
ow with Water ; as great Britam, and Ire- 
an 
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A Penmfule is a part of Earth almoſt ſur- 
rounded with Water, and only joyned to the 
Continent by a narrow neck of Land ; as Ao- 
rea in Greece. 
Now in Continents, Iſlands, and Peninſule's 
are to be conſidered theſe natural Parts fol. 


' lowing ; 


Viz. 


Ithmus,or Neck of Land. Pit, or Precipice. 


Cape, or Promontory. Marſh, Mere, or Fens. 
Pomt, or Foreland. Plain,or ChampaignGround, 
Coaft, or Sea-Coafft. Downs. 


Shore, or Bank. Heaths. | 
Hill, Mount, or Mountain. Forreſt, or Wood. © 
Valley, of Dale. Deſart, or Wilderweſs. 


An If hmus is a narrow Neck of Land that 
joyns a Peninſtle to a Continent. A Cape, or 
Promontory, is a Hill that ſhoots forth into the 


| Sea. A Point, or Foreland, is a narrow piece 


of Ground that runs point-wiſe into the Sea. A 


| Coaſt, or Sea-Coaſt, is that part of a Country 


which lies by the Sea-ſide. A Shore, the very 
extremity of Land that borders upon any Wa- 
ter; and,if raiſed much higher than the Water, 
then it is termed a Bank. A Hill isa part of 
Earth riſmg more or leſs above the neighbou- 
ring Ground ; bur, if it be of a great height or 
extent, then it is alſo called by the name. of 
Mount, or Mowntam. A Valley, or a Dale, isa 
low Ground that lies at the bottom of a Hill, 


or betwixt two diſtinct - Hills. A Pi, or Pre- 
cipice, is a great fall of Earth apt to ſtrike with 
horror thoſe that look down into it. Marſh,eer,, 
Fens, or Marſhy Ground,jisa Quantity of Land fo 
intermixt with. Water, that it is not paſſable 
but ina great Drought or hard Froſt. A Plain, 
or Champaign Ground, isa great plot of Ground 
lying level and open. Which, if upon a Hill, is 
Called Downs ; and,: if overgrown with Heath, 
is named'a Heath. By a Forreft, or Woed, is 
properly meant a great Plot of -Ground cove. 
red with Trees unplanted and growing of their 
own accord. Laſtly we call a Deſart, or Wri 
derneſs,a vaſt quantity of Barren and uninhabi- 
ted Land. X Io 6 

Phil. To make ſome uſeful RefleCtions upon 


- whar is faid, I deſire to know in the firſt place Þ 


which are the chiefeſt and moſt remarkable 


- ., Sopby. To anſwer your Deſire, there is firſt 
. In Europe, Great Brittain, and Ireland, both ſur- 
rounded with the Ocean. Theſe are the two 
largeſt Iſlands of Europe; and great Brittain, 
as it 1s one of the beſt, ſo*tis one of the great- 
eſt Iſlands in the World. Then in the Medier- 
,ranean, if you begin from the Streights, you 
will find theſe goodly Iſlands Ea#? of Spazn, viz. 
Yeuica, Majorca, and Minorca, the two lait be- 
ing the Baleares Inſul.z of the Ancients. Further 
Eaftward you will meet with - Sardinia, and 
North of that with Corſica. Then at . the very 
. Foot of Ttaly is Sicily, the greateſt Uland inthe 
Mediterranean 
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Mediterranean. Not much Inferiour to which is 
Candia, formerly called Creet, lying Sourb-Eaff 
of Mores in Greece. In the Archipelago, or the 
+Apean Sea, (aSea which ſwarms with Iſlands) 
the principal Ifland for bigneſsis the Negropont, 
formerly known by the name of Exbea. As to 
the Northern Sea, called the Baltick, there are 
few, Iſlands of any great note, beſides Zealand 


' and Fuinen; which make part of Denmark, and 


in the firſt of which you will find Copenhagen , 


the Royal Seat of that Kingdom. 


Secondly, In Afia, the chief Iflands for big- 


neſs, and firſt in the Mediterranean,areCyprus in 


the furtheſt parts of the Sea towards the Eaſt. - 
Next to which is the Ifle of Rhodes lying Weſt- 
ward from it. Put in the Ocean you will 
find, beſides Ceylan a.confiderable Iſland in the 
Eaft-Indies, theſe following incomparably big- 
ger, viz. Borneo, Sumatra, 7awva, Celebes, Mim- * 
danao,Lucon or Manifle,and Eaſt of China Fapon. 
Africk cannot boaſt of any great Iſland, be- 
ſides that of Madagaſcar, which indeed is \a 


.vaſt Iſland, lying South-Eaſt-ward. 


In the New Worid, or America,you will find 


near the Mouth of the River Canada, a great 


Iſland called New-found-Land; and in the Gulf 
of Mexico, Cuba, and Hiſpaniola. Weſt of Mare 
Vermejo, or the Vermilion Sea, there's an Iſland 
as big as thoſe three, which is called California; 


.and South of the Streights of Magellan is allo a 


large Iſland called Terra,del Fuego, orthe Land 
of Fire. The Reſt arg/ not to be compared in 
bigneſs to any of thd(e: | Bur 
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But towardsTeris Borealis, North of America, 


you chiee great (but wild) Iſlands, 
called Curmberlands Iles, lying berwixt' the 
Streights of Hudſon and Daws; and another 
near Purbiſher”s Streights. Farther towards the 
. Eaft is Iſland, another great Iſland belonging 
_ to the King of Demywark, which is bat thinly In- 
habired. The Ar&ick Circle paſſes through the 
middle of it. : » 

Phil. What do you think, Sophronius, of Eu- 
rope, Aſia and Africk? Are they not furroun- 
ded with the Sea ? 

Sophr. They are ſo. But, becauſe of their 
- vaſt Extent, they are uſually called by the 
name of Continents. | 

Phil. Thave heard fay of Siczly, that it was 
credibly ſuppoſed to have beenin former times 
-joyned to Traly. Pray, what ground is there 
_forit? | : 

_ The Narrownefs of the Streights, and 
the Shallowneſs of it, beſides that the Land on 
both ſides is very brittle. Firſt, the Streight 
is ſo narrow, that where narroweſt, it is not a- 
bove a mile anda half broad; arid ris obſerved 
that, at the taking of Meſſina by the Carthagimi- 
ans, -many of the Inhabitants ſaved themſelves 
by ſwimming over into Faly. Secondly, It is ſo 
Shallow that upon 'a dfligent Sounding *cis 
found not to be above eight Fathom deep. 
Thirdly, the Land on both ſides is ſo very brittle 
and fo full of hoſlow Caverns and Chinks, that 


vis lookt upon as the effects of a working Sea 


on 
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on this ſeparation. To which add, thaton the 
Italian Coaſt there ſtands a City of old called 

my and now Regio, from the Greek Verb 

ms firs, to break off or pull afunder, fuppoled 
ing £9 be fo called upon this occaſion. , The Poets 
ng themſelves. give us to underſtand as much, 
he | when they tell us that Neprure with his Trident 

* BE broke this Ifland off from the Continent in fa- 
vour of Focaftus the Son of e/folus, that ſo he 
might Inhabit there with the greater ſafety. 

i B And indeed, if by Neprune we underſtand the 
, | Sea, and by colus the Winds, we may eaſily 

Fu with ſome help from the Adytbologiſts make a 

Story good enough of that Poetical Fiction. 

: Phil. By what you faid the Thing ſeems very 
- probable. And who knows but that our Iſland 

here was once joyn'd to the Continent of France, 

IB and broke off from it by the violence of the 

Sea and the fury of bluſtering. Winds , or 

' perhaps by ſome Earthquake? *Tis you know, 

M but twenty miles over. 
| 'Sopby. That's a great way, Philalerbes, and 

1 look upon that diſtance as the greateſt Argu- 


- ment againſt it, though I know there be thoſe 
who are apt to believe it. Burt let there be a 
D Demurr upon :that Snbject ; and, if you will, 
let us now take a Survey of the chief Pern- 
dd 2 | 
" Firſt, I begin with Africk, the largeſt and 
x trueſt Penin{ule of all, being every where ſur- 
y rounded with Seas, except where it joyns to 


Aſia by the narrow Iſthmus of Sues. As for 
Europe, 


» 


0nT :-. 
Europe ahd Ajia, you may call them ( if you 
will,) Peninſules, but not fo properly as Africk, 
-.* For, though they be almoſt ſurrounded with 
, Seas, yet there is more than an Ihmus in the 
caſe ; Enrope being joyned to 4ſia a good way 
by Land, and this laſt beſides to Afrsc& by the: 
aforeſaid 1thms. But the Northern and i 7 
Southern America make of themſelves two large 
and perfect Penmſules, every where incompaſl. 
fed with Seas, but where they joyn together 
in.the middle by the I#hmus of Panama. 
Beſides thoſe great Peninſules, there are o- 
thers of a leſs compaſs, and yet much taken 
notice of: As- I. Futland in Denmark, known 
amoneſt the Ancients by the name of C:mbri- 
ca Cherſoneſus, Cherſoneſus being Originally a 
Greek Word for a Peninſule. 2. The Taurick 
 Cherſaneſe, from the Latin Taurica Cherſoneſus, 
which is properiy the European Tartary, lying 
betwixt the Black Sea and Palus Mzote. 3. The 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, from the Latin Thracica 
Cherſoneſus, a Peninſule which runs North from 
the Helleſpont in Greece.' 4. Morea ( formerly 
called Peloponeſus) in the Southern parts of 
. Greece, this Peninſale being joyned but by a ve- 
ry little #hmus ( called the Cormthian Ithmus) 
to the Continent of *Greece. 5. The Golden | 
Cherſoneſe, from the Latin Aurea Cherſoneſus, a 
famous Perijn;ule in the Eaſt-Indies, where now 
lies the Kingdom of Malacca and the South part 
of that of S;am.. 6. The Penin{ule of Corea, in the 
North-Eaſt parts of China. 7. Thoſe of _ 
Fliriaa, 
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Florida, and Yucatan, in the Northern Americs ; 


the firit lying Sourbward of St. Lawrence's Gulf ;, © 
the ſecond in Florida, . North of the Iſland Cubs; 
and the third being part of Mexico, or New 
Spain. TOY 
"Now, among the J's that joyn_ theſe 
Penin{ules to their ſeveral Continents, there are 
three of ſpecial note, wiz, the Ifhmus of Sues, 
the Coriwthian Iſthmus, and that of Panama. 
And it is obſervable, firſt, as to the Corim- 

thian Ijihmus, that there was a Deſign- of old 
to cut it through (being but ſix miles .in 
breadth ) and ſo make a perfect Iſland of Ao- 
rea. This was attempted (but in vain ) firſt 
by Demetrius King of Macedon, then by Fulms 
Ceſar, afterwards by Caius Caligula, and moſt. 
of all by the Emperour Nero. Who, to hearten 
his Soldiers, took himſelf a Spade in hand, and 
began the Work. Burat laſt they being fright- 
ed with the Blood which abundantly broke 
forth, with the Groans and Roarings they con- 
tinually heard, and with the Hobgoblins and 
Furies which were always in their ſight (as if 
God had. not been pleaſed with ſo prond an 
Enterprize ) perſwaded the Emperour to give 
over this unprofitable Deſign, as had done the 
former Princes on the like Diſcouragements. 

' 'AS to that of Panama, Which is twenty 
Leagues in breadth (a ſmall Ligament for 
{o great a Pody as the Northers and Southern + 
America ) there has been alſo-ſome thonghts 
of cutting a Navigable' Channel throngh that 
Iithmus ; 
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I#hmus; whereby thoſe two Peninſules ſhould 
be tarned into Hands, and the long Voya- 
ges to China and the Molueca's, might be very 
much ſhortned, The Thing it ſelf has been of 
tentimes moved to the Council of Spaiy. But 
it was not thought convenient to attempr it. 

In £gypt Seſoftrs King of that Countrey 
attempted to cut a main Channel from the 
Red Sea to the River Nzlus fit for Ships of 
great Burthen, the marksof which proud At- 
tempt are remaining ſtill. His Project was ſe- 
conded by Darizs the great Perſian Mpnarch, 
and one of the Prolomies. But they all gh It 0- 
ver for this Reaſon ,leſt by letting in the Red 
Sea they ſhould. drown theCountry,that Sea be- 
ing found to bemuch higher than the Meder- 
rarean and the Flats of e£gypr. | 

Phil. So perhaps a fecond Deluge was pre- 
vented. 

Sophr. I could tell you more of theſe Pro- 
jects, which never came to. perfection. As that 
of Nicanor King of Syria, to have made a Chan- 
nel from the Caſpian to the Euxine ( or Black) 


Sea, which was a prodigious Project; That of | 


Lucius Verus, Who intended to joyn the Rhine 
and the Rhone ; and the Project of Charles the 
Great,to let the Rhine into the Danube. There is 
none but great Lews, the now Almighty King 
of France, who by a long and chargeable Chan- 
nel carry*d through his Dominions has: at laſt 
joyned the Ocean to the Mearterranean. 


I ſhould' 
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uld i ſhould. now reſtime;' Philalethes, the thread 
ya- | of ir Diſcourſe, btie-chat I am loth' to paſs 
ery | by the ſtrange and faftious Adventure. of Fohr: 


Oxenham, an Engliſh man, in his Paſſage over 
Buc 8 che IFhwmns of Panama by Land. An' Adven- 
| ture :not to be forgotten, and recorded by 
rey | Spaniſh Writers with much Admiration: * This: 
the © Man,one of the Followers of Sir Francs Drake, 
; of © being arrived ina ſmall Barque,' with/ſeven 
At. Þ of his Companions, a little above” Nombre de 
{6 I Dios the chiefeſt Town of all the: Ifhrws, drew: 
ch, I his Barque on Land, covered it'with* Boughs, 
to: © and marched over the Land with his Compa-- 
ked Þ ny, guided by Negroes, tifl he came to a Ri-' 
be- & ver. . There he cut down Wood, made him a 
ter- © Pinnace, entred the - Sourh Sea, and went to 
the Iſle of Pearls, where he ſtay*d ſome days. 
re- | During which he intercepred in two Spaniſh 
Ships ( who feared no Enemy on that ſide ). 
ro- | 60000 pound weight of Gold, 200000 pound 
har & weight in Bars of Silver, and fo returned in 
In- ſafety to the Land. 
k) Phil. The Attempt was bold, the Succeſs 
- of & ſtrange, and the Booty prodigious. But what 
ine became of the Adventurer at laſt ? - 
the Sophy. It happer'd; by the Mutiny of ſome 
> is | of his Company, that he never lived to return 
ng I} unto his Ship, nor into his own Country. 
n- Thus having done , Philalethes, with FFh- 
aft $ -2:e5s, ſhall I now give you an Account of ſuch” 
# Capes as are moſt famous amoneglt us * | 
Phil. With all my heart. 
F. 
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: Sopby.. Then, to begin with Ewrope, there '# 
in Erb the North Cape, being the moſt 
Nortbern part of Europe, in the 72. Degree of 
Northern Latitude. . In Galicia, a Province 0 
Spain, the. Cape of Finiſterra, in the 44th De- 
gree of the fame Latitude. In ' Algarve, the 
moſt Southern Province of Portugal, the Cape o 
SrV/intentyin the 37th Degree af the ſame ] 
tude. - And.m the moſt Sowhern part of Gree, 
the Capes of Galle and Matapan, in the 35ti 
Degree of the ſame Latitude. ob 57, 

In 4fia,' Cape Raz,, the moſt Eaſtern part of 
Arabia, in the 22th Degree of Northern Lati 
tude. . Cape Moſandan, upon the Streights off 
the Perſian Gulf, in the 27th Degree of the 
ſame Latitude. Cape Comori, m the moſt Say 
thern part of Malabar in India, and in- the 8th 
Degree of Northern Latitude. | 

In Africk, the Cape off Bone _ Jo» Med: 
terranean, South and by Weſt of Sicily; and to- 
wards the Streights Cabo ds /as tres farcas.Then, 
npon the Atlantick Sea, Cape Cantin, in the 
Kingdom of Morocco, and in the 32d. Degree 
of Nerthern Latitude. Cabo kinwco, or the whit 
Cape, in the Negro's Land, and in' the '21th 
Degree of the tame Latirude. Cape werd, or 
the green Cape, alſo mn the Negros Land 

but in the x5th Degree .of Northern Latitude 
And Cabo Formoſo, or the: Fair Cape, in Guinea, 
and in the 4th Degree of the fame Latitnde.F 
Then Cabo Negro, or the Black Cape, upon the 
Coaſt of Cafraria, and-in the 17th wn 0 
Southern 
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Surthern Latitnde, And in the moſt Sonrhirn 
Parts of Africk, the famous Cape of good Hope, 
being in the .3 fth Degree of Southern Latitude. 
Firlt Diſcovered Anno 14.87. by Barthalomeiv 
de Diez a Portuomſe , whom John, 1t/ 
King of Portugal tmployed to find out the way 
to the. Ea#t-Indies.” But he went no farther, 
and returned home again, either diſcouraged 
by croſs Winds, or tinfuly - Seas, of the nn- 

tractableneſs of his Mariners, or by all toge- 
ther. Vaſques de Gama was the Man to whont 
the Honour of this Enterprize was reſerved. 
Who being imployed in this Service by Ema- 


' vuel King of Portugal inthe year 1497. don- 


bled the Cape, and called it Cabo de Buena Spe- 
ra7%a,. or the Cape of good Hope, becauſe of 
the good hope it gave him of finding the defi- 
red Way to the Trade of Iz4ia. Wherein' he 
was ſo ſucceſsfull, that having found there the 
Port of Calicut; he with infinite Joy and Ho- ' 
nour returned to Lzsbon.in the year 1500, and 
ſo opened the way to the Eaft-India Trade by 
Sea.Upon the Eaſtern Coaſt there are two noted 
Capes,that of Corrientes, and the Cape of Guarda- 
fuy ; this laſt being the moſt Eatery part of A- 
frick, 130 Leagues Eaſt of the Streights of 
Babelmandel, and in the 12th Degree of the 
Northern Latitude. 

'. In the Northen America, near Hud{ſcr's 


| Streights, you will find Cape Worſnam , Cape 


Charles,and Cape Henry. In Virginia,another Ca 
Charles; and inan Iſland near the Coaſt of Flo- 
rida,the Cape of Canaveral. Fs WM 
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I the Southern Anierica;. Cabo de Ia Vela, up; 
on the Gulf of Mexico;; and Cabo Raz, or 
North Cape, in Caribana.  In- Brazsl, the Cape of 
St. Auguſtine; and-further Sourhward, Cape Eriv. 
On the Sowrb-ſide of the mouth of Ro de la Pla- 
76, St. Amtbony's Cape ; and further Southward, 
St. Andrews Cape.': Laſtly, the Cape of Virgins, 
upon the Streights of Magellan; and the Cape of 
 U;fjory,' on. the Weſt end of thoſe Streights. 
- Towards, and upon the Coaſt of Greenland, 
you' may take notice of theſe Capes, firſt 
found out by the - Engliſh. Viz. Cape Diſcord, 
Gp Farewell, Cape Chriſtian, Capo Deſolation, 
Lape Comfort,Cape Chidley, Cape Walſmgham,&c. 
And fo I have done with Capes, a Thing. of 
greatuſe to Mariners. Now I amreſfolvedto 
divert you with Hills and Mountains. 
. Phil. You are more like to fright me withthe 
Height and Steepneſs of them. 

Sepbr. The higheſt Hill we know of is el Pi- 
co aforeſaid, a prodigious high Hill of Tenariffe, 
one of the Canary Iſlands ' Weſt of Africk. It 
has. been reckoned by. fome 15. miles high, by 
others 40 and more, but with little credit. Wa- 
renizs allows it to be 2. Leagues ( that 1s fix 
miles) high perpendicularly, and *tis faid that 
it may be ſeen 8o Leagues at Sea in a fair 
clear day. The-form of it is Pyramidal, in 
ſhape agreeing to-thoſe Wonders of Art, the 
Egyptian Pyramids. The Top whereof ending 
ina ſharp point, called the Pike of Tenerife, is 
never Without Snow. | 
Liz But 
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-- But there are other great Hills, famons not 
only for their 'Height, but alſo for their vaſt 
Extent. As in Exrope, 1. The Alpes, that part' 
haly from France and Germany. 2. TheiPy- 
renees, that divide Spain from France. 3. The 
Apemnine, that part-Italy almoſt in the very 
middle. . 4. The Carpathian Hills, extending 
from the Borders of Auſtria to the Black Sea, 
and- fo dividing Hungary , Tranfitvania, and 
Moldavia, from Poland. 5. Mount- Hemns, 
reaChing from the Gulf of Venice, as far as the' 
Black Sea, and fo parting Greece from” Serwia 
and Bulgaria. 6. The Dofrine Hills, a vaſt and* 
continual Ridge of Mountains, which divide 
Norway from Sweden. 1513 MIEA#.J 
In the other Parts of the World, yon have 
firſt in Afia, Taurus ( of which Caucaſus is a' 
part ) and Imars, greater than any in'Emurope ; 
That, running a vaſt way from Weſt. to EaFt, 
and This from North to South. In Africk; Attas, 
extending from the Atlantick Ocean a prodigt-' 
ous way Eaftwward ; beſides the" Moumtams of the 
Moon, n the South parts. In the Northern A- 


werica, the Mountams of New Mexico, whieh 


run alſo North of Florida. - And in the Southern 
America, the Andes, reaching from the: North 
parts of Peru to the Streights of "Magellan, a” 
bove three thouſand Miles. bake 

Thoſe are, Philalethes, the greateſt and mo!t 
noted Mountains in the World. ' All of them 
generally of a Rocky Sabſtance, and in moſt 
places overſpread with ' Foreſts.” None of 
DT | F 3 © them 
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them free from Snow, even in the heat 'of Sum- 
»ner.In ſhort, they are all troubleſom and very 
dangerous to travel over, by reaſon of their 
ſteep and tedious Aſcents, narrow ways, and 
craggy Rocks, deep and dreadful Precipices, 
fierce Whirl-winds, and huge Balls of Sow 
which ſometimes tumble down from the top 
with great noiſe and violence. And yet (which 
is Remarkable ) amongſt ſome of theſe dread- 
ful Hills, as the 4ps, there are Valleys incre- 
dibly fruitful and temperate, with Towns and 
_ Villages.in them. Generally theſe Hills are 
Impaiſable, except in a few Places, Which 
therefore were by the Romans called Porte, or 
( from the Greek ) Pyle, or Thermopyla. And, 
as from Lakes, ſo from theſe Mountains ſpring 
many .of the greateſt Rivers. Some produce 
Metals, as Gold, Silyer, Iron, &c. and others 
produce none at all. 
. Now the leſter fort of Hills are commonly 
Sandy, Chalky, or Clammy. And fome of 


 theſe,as Mount ems in Sicily, Veſuoins in the 


Kingdom of Naples, and Hecla in Teland are 
famous for thoſe dreadful Fires which fome- 
times do break out of them. 

Pbil. Pray, what's the cauſe of thoſe fre- 
quent. Eruptions of Fire and Vomuting of 
Flames ? | 

Sopbey. The: great Abundance of Sulphurecus 
Matter contained if the boſom of thoſe Hills, 
the Wind which getsin at the chinks blowing 
the Fire, and the Water on the otheriſide ad- 
ding to the force of it. Phil. 
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Phd. Then'ris to befiippoſed, that when tht 
Combuſtible Matter ſhall be waſted, the Con- 
flagration ſhall ceaſe. 

 Sopbr. Sure enough. And therefore in Ter- \ 
ES, cera and St. Michael (two of the Azoresiſlands) 
0 there are now no ſich Fires to be ſfeen'as. there 
op has been formerly, but only now and then a 
ch Smoak: And tis obſervable, that un the .4j- 
d- cenſion Iſland and St. Helena the Soil 1s -fo like 
= Aſhes, thar it may be credibly ſuppoſed there 
ad have been formerly ſome Fires of this kind. 


re Phil. Bur do you think, Sophranmi, .the Hills 
ch  areof asold ſtanding asthe World? 
oy Sophr. For my partlam inclined to believe, 


d, the greateſt Hills were created ar firſt as chey 
8g are. Not that I think (as ſome do) tharGod, 
C having firſt made the Earth perfetly Round, 


'S without any hollownefs, or. one part higher 

than another, and then contrived hollow! pla- 
Y ces #n':the Earth . to contain the iWarers', 
f | the Hills came. of that Earth which made 
e room for the Waters. For certainly as'many 
- more Mountains as there are in the "Wort {(h 


could-not fill np all thoſe Concaviries. : 
. And yetI am apt to think, that: Dons Hitts 

. have been raiſed accidentally; ; asthoſs Sandy 
f'h  HillsneartheSea inthe Low Countteys,where- 

in are found many ſhells. - For- tis ve- _ 
ry probable, thoſe Shells were carried-thither - 
| with the Sand by ſome violent Winds,” and af. - 
| terwards compacted together by ſheceeding 
Mains, _ ſo hardened in proceſs of time. ' 
F 4 Phil. 


be 
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* *: Phil: confeſs *tis not unlikely: Now I would Y 
_ -faikriow;-Sophronizs, -whether or no there be'Y 
Concavity's or hollow places, Windings: and } . 
-E ;Precipices, and the like, in the Bow. Y 
elsof the Earth. ' | +! 
51 /*Fheres:no doubt of it, if. you Con- * 

Giles the nature of Earth-quakes, and thoſe 

[Rivers that: having run a good way under 

-ground:come up again. - 

| Phil. What have you now to ſay as to For. 

reſts and Defarrs ? 

' Sopbr. In Europe, the Foreſt of _moſt note 
was the Hereynian Foreſt, which over-run not 
only-a great part of Germany, but following 
the; courſe; of the Danube ſpread it ſelf over 
—_— and Tranſilvania, and from thence on 
the left -hand over Poland and. Moſcouvy. A 
'Wood fo formidable to the Romans, that when 
they: :had-gone 60. days Journey through it, 

' they. came. back, and. durſt: not venture to 
- -fearchtheend of it. :But in Germany the great- 
eſt-part thereof- is. long. fince conlimed, and 
:no:place there ſo much overſpread with it as 
Bobemia.': In Poland and Muſcovy this Forreſt 
is the-moſt. viſible, and-in . the laſt eſpeciall y. 
Which':is' ſo:;over-run.;with it, thar, ries, 6 
was Attendarit on the Right np 
Table the Earl of: Carliſle his: Majeſties -Embaſ- } 
 fador:to the Court of My{covy, we travelled 
15 hungred miles through that Countrey, and 
allwithinthat Forreſt. Next to which for Fame 


was the Forreſt called Ardennes in the Lower 
Germany, 


'Y Germany. Which in the time of Caſe exibnd-\ 
 ced'from the Rhine one way/ as! far as. 

tin Flanders, and was in Cotnpaſs at leaft ' qoo. 
F | imiles. An inconſiderable Length, you will cy, --* 
F-. tin compariſon to that of Hercynia.” Bar: nov 

F > -*cis- not _ above © 30. Leagues in -lenig | 


young neither Men nor Beaſts, no,not ſo much 


171. 


, reaching,but from Thiowville in 
Liege. And yet notall.thar Wood 
 thongh within the Verge of thar Forreſt; there 


being in that Tract of :Ground-many Villages, 
, and a great deal of Arable Land. © 


In ſhort, 1 ſhall obferve to you, that moſt 


of our European Forrefts are of Fruitleſs_Tre 
- as. Oak, Beech, Pine, Funiper, Alder,and 


tree, of Elm, Aſh, and Fighavns, but- above 


: Olrue, Orange, and Myrile-trees.  But- in Aſia, 
there are -Whole: Forreſts of Cedar, 'Cmamon, 


Nutmeg, and Clove-trees. In Africk, of Linwk, | 


:Orange, Palme, and Tamarind-trees. And laft- 
-ly America is famous for its Cedars, but pa pew 
cularly for that-red and exceeding hard W 
called Braſil,from the name of a Country there 
-Which has whole Forreſts:thereof. * 

As to Defarts,' or. Wilderneſles property fo, 


: Called, they are either Sandy, Stany, or Moor- 


iſh. In Europe we are little troubleq with them. 
But.in ſia there's enough of *em, "and eſþe- 
cially in that part of -Arabia'which from hence 


is called Arabia Deſerta.': A Countrey, ('fay's 


Melchior, who had travelled in it) where are 


as 
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all of Firr. Though there are ſome” indeed of _ 
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as Birds or Trees, Graſs or Paſture ;. but only 


Stony, High, and Craggy Mountains. Inſhorr;., 
*ris a Wild Place, and full of vaſt Deſarts, fo 
waſt and deſolate, that ſuch as travel there 
muſt carry their Proviſions with them, and 
guide themſelves in their Journey by che courſe 
of the Stars. *Tis true that towards Eupbrater, 
and near the Mountains of Arabia felix, it has 
ſome few Towns, reſo to by Merchants, 
But this is only in thoſe Parts. North-Weſt of 
China there's a notable Defart, a Sandy one, 
called Xamo Deſertum, the Deſart of Lop, or 
Xamo; through tome part of which runs Heang, 
the great River of China. As for Africk, De- 
farts are as common. there as Forreſts in Ea-' 
rcpe. And there is a good Part of it,lying betwixt 
Puledulgerid Northward ard the Negroes Land 
Southward, that is but a continual Deſart. *Tis 
that we call in Latin Lybia. Deſerta, or by the 
name of the Country Zara, which ſignifies a 
Deſfart or Wilderneſs. In America, *tis ſaid 
there are likewiſe vaſt Deſarts, but we have as 
yet no good Account of them. 

So, Philalethes, 'I ſhall conclude with theſe 
Reflections upon the difterent Nature of Coun- 
try*s,as Parts of the Earth. For, whereas ſome 


Country's are Flat, and only ſer out with ſome 


Pleaſant little Hills here and there ; others are 


- Mountainous, full of huge Hills: and dreadful 


Precipices. Some are Fat and Marſhy, when 
ethers are Sandy or Stony, | 


Tom © 


(75 ] 

Some Country's are fruitful, irrigated with 
fair and Navigable Rivers, and in ſhort bleſ#d 
with all Neceflaries ; whilſt others ape barren, 
unhappy, and full of Defarts, fit only to bring 
forth wild and venomous Beaſts. Some pro- 
duce one Thing, ſome another, according to 
that of Ovid, 


Nec eadem Tellus parit ommia, Vitibus ills. * 
Convenit, hac Oleis, hic bene Farra virent. 


Some Country's injoy a Temperate Air, as 


moſt Country's of Exrope; whiltit ſome are &en 


Scorched by an extream Heat of the Sun, and 
others Frozen up almoſt all the Year round. 
And here it is that they have almoſt a continy- 
all Day-light for ſix Months, and as long a 
time of continual Darkneſs ; whilit moſt parc 
of the World enjoys in the ſpace of 24 hours 
the-more convenient and daily Vicifſitude- of 
Day and Night, more or leſs. Again, ſome 
Country's ( but Iſlands eſpecially ) are ex- 
tremely ſiibjet to Fogs, Winds, Rain, and 
Change of Weather ; whilſt Country's remote 
from the Sea do commonly enjoy a. purer Air, 
a more Serene Sky, and fiich Weather as is 
ſuitable to the Seaſon. . Thoſe are commonly 
Unhealthful, and ſubject to divers Diſeaſes ; 
Theſe nothing near ſo much. In fine, ſome _ 
Country's (as in the Eaſt) are much ſubjeCt to 
Earth-quakes, ſome (as the Caribby Iflands ) 
to Hurricanes and dreadful Tempeſts,and others - 
(as Sicily and [and ) to Deluges of Fre. oY 
© 
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j The Fifth Diſcourſe. 


Of the Waters. 


099 In our laſt Diſcourſel have given you, 
"Philalehes, ſuch an Account of the viſible 
Earth, as might fill your ExpeCtation. Now 
I ſhall make it my buſineſs to be as Accurate 
inthe Deſcription of the Waters, which (as 1 
ſaid before) make up together with the Earth 
the Terr-Aqueous Globe. 

. Inorder to which I muſt tell you in the firſt 
place, that, as the Earth is chiefly divided 
into. Continents, Iſlands, and Peninſules, ſo are 


, the Waters principally divided 


into 
Seas, Lakes, and Rivers. 


By the._Sea in general is meant that great 
Body of Waters which is thonght to incompaſs 
the Earth on every fide, and is properly called 
by the Name of Ocean. But there are par- 
ticular Seas, which flow out of the. Ocean 
through a narrow Paſſage, and ſtretch them- 
ſelves a long way through ſeveral Country's, 
therefore called InJand Seas ; as the Medirer- 
ranean , the Baltick, and Red-Sea, of which 


; 'more afterwards. A 


| you, 
11ible 
Now 
tirate 
(as] 
Earth 


> firſt 
71ded 
O are 


| Bay. A Streight is an Arm, or a narrow Pal- 


| ALake is a conſiderable Body: of Waters}: 
having no viſible Intercourſe with- the Sea, or> 
influx into it ; as the Lake of Geneva. 
_ A River is a Water-courſe iffuing from ſome: 
Spring or Lake, and continually running in its: 
proper Channel, till it emptys it ſelf, -either. 
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into the Sea immediately, or elſe into a great-' | 


erRiver. The Place where it begins is-called 
Spring, Head, or Sonvce ;.where it runs into- 
another , Fall , Influx, or Confluence ; and: 
where it loſes it ſelf in any Sea, that is pro-/ 
perly termed the Mouth of the River. 

But next'to Seas, Lakes, and Rivers, I muſt 
explain unto you theſe Words. | 


Viz. 
Gulf. Hacven, 
Pond. 
mm Torrent. 
Creek. Aonk: 
Streight. Spring. 


A Gulf is properly a part of the Sea that 
makes a crooked or circling Shore of a large 
extent ; as the Gulf of Bengala in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, and that of Mexico in America. A Bay is 
nothing elſe but a midling ſort of Gulf; Though 
] confeſs there are great Gulfs which bear the 
name of Bay, as ( North of America) Baſins, 
Hudſons, and Buttons Bay. A Creek is a little 


ſage 


LC. - F 
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- ſage ofa Sea; as the Streights of Magellan, 
Gibraltat, and the Helleſpont, A Haven, or an 
Harbour, is a ſafe Place for Ships to ride at Ar. 
chor. "A Pord, or Podl, is but a ſmall Body of 
ſtanding Waters, apr to be dryed up in Sum- 
ey, if not fed with fome Spring or other. A 
Torrexf is a rapid Water: caufed by fome great 
Rainor Thaw, and fo traſhing down the Hilk 
with great ſiwiftneſs. A Brook, or Rivaler,ts but 
A little running Stream, of a ſmall extent. And 
by a Spring,or Fountain, is meant a little Stream 
immediately Springing ont of the Ground. 

Now, to follow the fame Method we uſed 
in the Deſcription of the Earth, I muſt give. 
you, Philatethes, a particular Account of the 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, &c. 

The Ocean, which ſurrounds the World, 
may be divided, according to its four Quarters, 
into Northern, Eaftern, Southern , Weſtern. 
The Northern Ocean' is that which lies North of 
Europe, Aſia,and the Northern, America 4..and fo 
parts them from Terra bog But it is alſo cal- 

ews 


led the Frozen Sea, as beyis commonly. clog- 
ged with Ice in Winter-timme. The Eaſters Iyes 
berween Afia and America; called Eaftern in 
reſpect to Aſia. But about the Southern Amer;- 

ca it is beſt known by the name of Mar del zur, 
or South Sea, or by the name of Pacifick. The 
Southern Ocean Iy*s South of Afia,. Africk, and 
America; and io parts them from Terra Auſtra- 
ks. The Weſtern lies betwixt- Europe and Africk 
ef one fide and America on the other ſide ; = 


| | 79 
led fern, becauſe it ly's WeFF of Europe and 
Africk. But towards America it .is named 
Mar del North , or the North Sea. 

Now the. Ocean has ſeveral particular 
Names, commonly taken from the adjacent 


Country's. So about Brittain it is call:d the 
Britiſh Sea; about Ireland, Iriſh Sea; about the 
lower Germany, the German Sea, or the German 
Ocean; and about Spain, the Spaniſh Sea.  To- 
wards the Eaſ#-Indies it is named the Indian Sea. 
On the We#t# fide of Africkfrom Atlas the great 
African Mountain, it bears the name of Azlan- 
tick Sea, or Atlantick Ocean; and towards eA- 
thiopia, 1t is from hence called e/£rbpick.. 
But beſides the Ocean, there are ſome Jn- 
land Seas, into which the Ocean diffuſes it ſelf. 
As the Mediterranean, which runs Eaſtward from 
the Streights of Gibraltar above a thouſand 
Leagues, betwixt Europe Northwards and Africk 
Southwards, as far as the Shore of Aſia. There- 


/fore *tis called the Mediterranean.( that is, the 
- Mid!and ) Sea, from the Latin Mare Mediter- 


raneum. And the Grecians upon the ſame ac- 
count termed it in their Language 7h. Gow n- 
a42ray,, that is the Inland Sea. - By the Spani- 
ards it is uſually called Mar di Levante,becauſe 
it runs Eaſt from Spam. In the Scriptures itis 
called the Great Sea, as Numb. 34%awhere -it 
is ſaid, You ſhall have the great Sea for a Border. 
And that in oppoſition to the Dead-Sea and the 
Sea of Galilee, lying on the other ſide of the 
Land of Paleſtine, which are properiy but Lakes 
of an ;nditterent compal s. But 
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ES "Hier as the Camelion is ſaid to' apply it ſelf: 

tothe colourof "the neareſt adjacent Body ,. | 
ſo this Sea takes its denomination from the: 
reſt Stores. * And accordingly the Romans . 


plc gave it theſe Fyeral Names; as Mare. 


CC. 
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Millake For I taok them all: -—d, want of bet-/ 
_ terskill ) to be ſo-many diſtinct Seas from the- 
| Mediterraneay, apd fo conld never find' them 


out tofix them in my mind. 
| . You ſee what it is to be left without 

a Guide i in the dark. 

'Phi. But whereabouts is the Adriatick Sea ?. 

Sophr. The Adriatick is that which is called 
now a days from Venice the Gulf of Venice, a Sea 
(or Gulf) which-runs up a great way North- 
weſt-ward, betwixt Italy of one fide, part of 
Greece and Sclawonia on the other ſide: 

- ”Tis properly but a Part (or Limb) of the 
Mediterranean, Which makes an-Excurſion that 
way. And of this Mare Iyricum and . Dalma- 
#cam were but Parts: 

' Phil. What Sea is that which is called the 
e/Epean Sea? 
Sopbr: The fame that is now termed the Ar- 


chipelago, being likewiſe but an Excurſion of the 


Mediterranean to the Northward. A Sea remark- 


«ape for its Swarm of Iſlands, and for Cares 
NR-- | (fo 


Fes vw 
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or Ibericum,” Balearicum,Gallicum, Li-) 
wy ,  Tuſcum or "Tyrrbenum ;, Liburnicum, 
Gofre,  Sardinium, _—_ _ Ivins, | 


Tas 


' {fir asir runs) Europe | from H/ia:: Abou 


*%z? 
£ 


Iſland -Myrros, it was :called  DAyrioum; 4- 


took the name of Carpathiuon. 
a _ hy noir is the Propontzs ? mw 
M1 . The Propontzs, now-called the\;\Sep- 0 
5 = cok isa'Sea that ly*s betwixt the _ 
velago Southward, and the Black Sea:\Naryhward; 

ing parted fromthat by the 'Streights: called 
Helle/pont, or the Streights of  Galkpply;31 and 
from . this, by the Thracian :Boſphorusgi qs.| the 
Streightsof Copffantenople. - This 'Sed.continues 
the Separation of Europe from Afia. wil] 7 

\ And fo:doth the Black Sea,' otherwiſe; called 
Pont Euxm, or the Euxine Sea. Arhuge Sea, that 
ſpreads it ſelf a great way to the Eaſtwlard-. ©; 
- Phil.Doth not thePalus 24zvtz le hereabguts? 

Sopbr. Right North from tlie Black::Sea', 
there: being but the Cimmerian Boſphorus, or 
the* Streight of Caffa, between. A Sea-much 
lefſer. than the Emuxize, but bigger - than 
the Propontzs. | And therefore the ; Name; of 
Pans Mate), or ' Meotick Fens, is\a Name 
much below the greatneſs of it, / It is:now- cal- 
led otherwiſe the Sea of 'Zabache, from a. Fiſh 
of that name caught here at ſome times-of the 
Year." Pliny calls it the Mother of the Sea, as 
if the Meduerranean had its Original from hence, 
and nor: from the Ocean. . The ſame is alſo. a 
Boundary betwixt Ewrope and Aſia. 
. But-in the North of. Ewrope, and altogether 
within the Bounds of it,. there is alſo an = 
eaſt a 
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land Sea commonly called the Per/ian Gulf, of 


| "Ft $2. }: .. 
ba commonly called the Balick;. andby the 
Ooft Zee, Which waſhes on the; 
ew —_ of Sweden, and on the Seuth-lide 
part of Denmark, Germany, and Polard. The 
fame begins at- the Streights called che Sw 
and ends in two confiderable Gulfs, the one 
called/ the Gulf of Botbzia, and' the other 
the-Gulf of Finland; from two Province 
of that Name about which they lye, both un 
det the Crown of Swedes. The vr of thoſe 
Galfs9 (being - the - er of the two, runs 
Notbizands, and the other Egftwards. Fur. 
ther Northward, berwixt Lapland and Meſtovy, 
you will findthe bite Seo, a pretty large A 
of the Noythern Ocean, which runs from North 
to Sourb.: . 
- Berwixt Afi and Africk i is the Red Sea, 0- 
therwiſe called the Ses of Mecca, or the: Gulf 
Arabia. This. begins at the Streighrs of Bas 
elmandel, from whence it runs Noerthward as 
far as the J?hmus of Snes, above 400 Leagues, 
bur the "breadth of it 1s hot proportionable 
This'is the Sea 10 as for the miraculons 
Paſlageof the Children of Tjrael, and the drown- 
ing- Pharaoh King of E 
Berwixe Arabia Felix and Perfia Iy's an 


the Gulf of Perſia, or elſe the Gulf . of Bla 
or the Gulf of Elcatif, from two owns of the 
greateſt note upon the Sea, that lying niſt up: 
on the fall of Euphrates into it Northwward', and 
this 90. Leagues Sowh of that in'drabja felex. 
This 
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is Sea is a large Arm of the Soucher 
an, Ih broke in. at the Screights of 


as, Whilſt the River Euphrates falls in 
at the other end. The corttinual claſhing of 
. Which two grear Warers makes thisa turbulent 
ther and unruly Sea. | 
In the Nortbern Americayou will find as large 
a Sea as that by the name of Hudſon's Bay, and 
hoſe | the way to it through Fudſoy's Streights. From 
whence it runs full Sourh, betwixt Efforiland 
Eafbward and New South-walts Weſtward. 
Weft from this Sea you will find Buttons Bay. 
Fu Foy about Terre Borealz, the Sea called Baf- 

ws Bay. | 
_Y "Thus, Philalethes, you have a brief and ge- 
| neral Account of the Seas. What remains is 
Gulf '2 give you an Account of their reſpeCtive 
2348 Gulfs and Streights. | 
The chiefeſt Gulfs of the Ocean, I mean 

ſich as do only make a circling Shore, are (in 
\ble 204, ) the little ( but famous) Gulf in Hol- 

land called the Zuyder Zee, or South Sea, upon 
which Amſterdam is Seated ; about Fravce, the 
 Aquitanick Ocean, fo called from Aquitain, of 
which the Province of Guzezne 1s a part; and 
, about Spain, the Gulf. of Cadiz. In Afiathere 
ors is the Gulf of Ormuz,, South of Perſia; theg the 

great Gulf of Bengala, in the Indies ; the Gulf 
up: of Sian, further Eaftward; the Gulf of Twn- 
and} 9%", or Cochinchine, further towards China ; * 
= that of Nanguin, in the North Parts: of Ching ; 
This) © great Gulf, North of Jap; and laſtly, ano- 

; ; 2 


ther 


a 
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ther large Gulf, on. _the, North of Tartary. 
Afick there Ae a om ua Pal towards Guinea 4M 
America Y t. Laurentes Gulf, and 

the Gulf of Meri, this laſt one of the great- 
eſt that are. | 

And; as the Ocean; ſo the Mediterranean 
has ſeveral remarkable Gulfs. ' As That of Va- 
lericia in Spain, the Gulf of Lyon in France, and 
- on the Coaſt of Ialy the Gulfs of Genoa, 'Gaeta, 
Noples, Salerno, Pllcaſfro St. Enfemia, Squil- 
lact or delli Caftelli,. and: Taranto. . On the Coaſt 
of Greece, the Gulfs of "Larta, Lepanto, Arcadia, 
Coron os Calamata, Colochina or Caſtel Rampani. 

Thoſe of the Gulf of Venice are, 'on the ſide 
of Italy, the Gulfs of: Manfredonia and Trieſte; 
and on the other ſide Thoſe of Carnero,, Naren- 
%a, Drino, and Valona. ' 

Thoſe of the Archipelago, anciently fo fa- 
mous in Greece, are now known by the Names. 
of Napoli,  Engia, Negroponte, Ziton, Armaro, 
Salonichi, Aiantons or 6 Anna, Monte | Santo, 
Conteſſa, and Caridia, all upon the, Coaſt of 
Greece. Os. 
. As to the Baltick Sea, beſides"'the great 
Gulf of *Bothnia and Finland | in which'-it ends, 
thoſe * of moſt note are the Gulf of Lubeck? 
Dantzick, and Riga. And fo I proceed to 
Strejghrs. 

From what has been'ſaid before it doth ap- 
pear. that there are three forts of Streights. 
Some that aftord a Paſſage out of one part of 
the OR into another, ſome ont of.rhe Ocean 
into 


— 
mto'an Inland Sea, and'orhers out of one In- 
hnd Sea into another. _ | | 

Phil. 'Pray, let us have them all together. 

Sophr. As to Thoſe that make way from one. 
part of the Ocean into another, there is none 
of note either in Europe or Africk ; Unleſs we 
ſhould reckon in Emrope the Channel for *one, 
and the Iriſh Sea for another: *In Aſia there are 
many ; as'the Streights of Weygatz, betwixt Ne-" 


. va Zemla in Terra Borealis and ſome North Parts 


of the Aſian Tartary; of Uriez, near the Land 
of Teſſo; of Zungar, betwixt Japon and Yups, 
in Tartary; of Manille, South of a great Iſland 
of that name,the chief ofthe Philippme; of Ma- 
caſſar,South of Celebes,another grear Iſland in the 
Indian Sea; of Palambua, Eaft of the great If: 
land called fav; of Bantam, betwixt fava 
and Sumatra ; of Malacca, berwixt Malacca in 
the Golden Cherſoneſe and the Iſland Sumatra ; 
and laſtly of Chilao, betwixrthe Indian Peninſule 
on this ſide Ganges and the Ifland called Ceylon. 
In America there's the Srreights of Magellan, be- 
twixt the Southern America and del Fuego. - To 
which we may add Mare Vermejo, or the Ver. 
milion Sea, betwixt New Mexico an Iſland of 
California ; which ( though never fo long ) is 
properly bur a Streight of this nature. 

Thoſe that make way from the ' Ocean into 
Inland Seas are, in Emrope, the Sund , which 
gives an entrance into the 'Baltick ; and, be- 
twixt Europe and Africk, the famous Streights 
of Gibraltar(otherwiſe called only the Streights) 

, G 3 * Which 
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which is an Inlet into the Mediterranean, In d- 
fa there is the Streights of Bahbelmandel, which | 
afford a Paſſage into the Red Sea ; and: of Aoſ- 
[andan, into the Perſcan Gulf : North of America 
you will find the Smreighrs of Dawis,that lead into 
Baffw's Bay ; and That of Hudſon, which brings 
one into Hudſar's Bay. . FE 

Laſtly, there are three Streights that afford 
a Paſlage our of one Inland Sea into another. 
Viz. the Helleſpont, now .ealled the Streights of 
Gallipol; , and by the French les Dardanelles, or 
le Bras S. George, betwixt the ' Archipelago and 
the Propontis or Sea of Marwors. . Then the 
\ Thracian Boſphorus, or the Streights of Conſt an- 
rinople, betwixt the faid Propontis and the Eux- 
ine ( or Black) Sea. Thirdly, Rofphornus Cimme- 
rius, now the Streights of Caffa, betwixt that 
Sea and Pals Matic. 
' Phil. Is not the Heleſpont that little Channel 
about a mile broad, over which the Perſian 
King Xerxes, intending to Invade - all Greece, 
. made a Bridge of Ships, and ſo wafted over 
his Projugious Army of above two Millions of 
en : | 
Sephr. The very ſame. But a Sudden Tem. 
peſt being riſen, whereby this Prodigious Bridg 
was dangerouſly battered, Xerxes was 10 in- 
cenſed againſt rþjs.Sea, that he cauſed it to be 
beaten with 300..Stripes, and caſt a pair of 
Fetters into it, to make it know to-whom it 
was Subject. Yet at laſt his Fleet was ſo bro- 
ken bath by the Valour of the Grgeks ang the 
| ury 
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Fury of the Sea, that he was fain to fly away 
ayer this Helleſpows, and to make uſe of a poor 
Fiſhep-boar. 

Phil. So the proud King was fain to ſtoop 
at laſt, and run away with ſhame. - A very 
fit Reward for ſoextravagant a Pride. , 


Sophr. Thus having taken a Survey of - 


the Seas, Gulfs, and Streights, now we 
ſhall make (if you think fit ) ſome Uſeful 
RefleCtions upon the Sea, and examine its 
Height, Depth, Colour, Taſt, and ſeveral Mo- 
tions. 3d 

Phil. Do you believe, Sophronizs, the Sea is 
higher than the Land, orno? - : 

Sophr. There are many that do, and who 
conclude it therefore a Miracle that the Land 
is not overflown. For my part, I do allow of 
a Globoſity in the Sea, but not ſuch as may 
indanger the Land, except where the Groung 
by the Sea-ſide is lower than ordinary. And 
in ſach a caſe the Inhabirants truly dow rely 
upon Miracles, but are fain to raiſe Banks in 


order to prevent an Invaſion of the Sea, which 
_ never fails to incroach upon 'the Land when 


there is any way for it. But the very Courle 
of the Rivers down to the Sea does manifeſtly 


prove the Sea to be no higher than the Land, 


butrather lower. In ſhort, we muſt conclude, 
that, if the Sea were higher than the Rivers, 
that would certainly come down intotheir 
Channels, and drown not only the Land, but 
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the Rivers. So naturalit is for Water, where 
there 1s the leaſt deſcent, 'to* move that way, 


one part following ſtill another without | inter- | 


3 


Phil. T am very well fatisfied as to thisPoint, 
Let us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to the 


Depth of the Sea. 

Sophr. Its Depth is very unequal. For, as.the 
Land has Hills both great and ſinall, Walleys, 
and Precipices ; ſo there are in the Sea,Shelves, 
Rocks, Whirl-pools, and Places not to be fa- 
domed. To be ſhorr, the further from Land 
is the Sea, the deeper it is commonly ; and in 
ſome places it has been found no leſs than five 
or ſix miles deep. 3 

As for-the Colour of the Sea, it appears ge- 


nerally to þe of a Sky-colour., But North- 


ward it. looks darkiſh; * in the Torrid Zone, 
Browniſh;, and in ſome other Places, Whitiſh, 
and Yellowiſh. | | 
\ Phil: ] wonder, Sophronius, you ſhould 
forger the Red Colour amongſt all the reſt. 
on elſe how ccmes the Red Sea to be fo cal- 
led? 

Sophr. Not from the Reane/s of the Waters, 
nor from that of the Sands, as ſome conceiv'd ; 
the Sea and Sands being found by latter Obſer- 
vation to be coloured here as in other places. 
But you mait *know this' Sea was originally 
Called rhe Sea of Edom, becauſe it took begin- 
ping pn rhe Coaſts of that Countrey. Now 
Every 
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SIE in Hebrew ſignifies Red, as appears Gen, 


25-30. A Nick-name firſt given to Eſau, and 
from him afterwards to Mount Sezr' or the 
Lahd of Edo, Gen. 36.31. cand then to the 
Nejghbouring Sea, . Which by the Greeks was 
rendred Erythreum, and by the Latines Rubrum, 
Whence the Name of the Red Sea became 
known to all,” but the Reaſon of the Name to 
few. | 

| So the White Sea in the Northern Parts of Eu- 
rope is probably ſo called,. becauſe it waſhes 
the Shore of White Ruſſia or Moſcouy. For I 
gueſs it muſt be from hence the Moſcovites call 
it Bela More, and we accordingly White Sea. 
1 am ſure by my own Experience, that it 
cannot be from any #hiteneſs it has. Neither 
has the: Black' Sea .took that Name from its 
Blackneſs ; but either from the great Miſts that 
arife from thence, or from the frequent" Ship-. 
wracks that happen there, . the Shore being 
very dangerous by reaſon of its Rocks and 
Sands. How Mare Vermejo, or the Vermilion 
Sea, that runs betwixt the Northern America 
and the Iſland of California, cameto be lo cal: . 


>led, Iam as yet to ſeek. But, towards Cabo - 


Verde in Africk, the Atlantick Ocean looks: ſa 
green with a kind of herb, that in calm wea- 


ther one would take itto be Land ; and from 


that herb, which is ſomething like Water-creſ- 
ſes, the Portugueze Call this Sea Mare di Sar, 
gaſſo. In theYear, 1599. theSea towards the 
Mayth of R4o de la Plata in the Southern Ames 
| rica 
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rica appeared as red as Blood to the Holler 
that wereuponthat Road ; but then it was oc- 


cafioned by certain red Worms wherewith the | | 


Sea was covered, and which they faw ſwimup, 
on the Water. | 


Now from the Depth and Colour of a | 


I proceed to its Saltneſs. For it is generall 
Salr, but chiefly in the Torcid Zone; except 


., Where great Rivers diſimbogue themſeives in- 


to the Sea by ſeveral Mouths. And it 1s ob- 
fervable, that the Salter the Sea is the heavier 
it is, and leſs apt to be frozen. 
_ Laſtly, there are ſevera] Motions of the Sea; 
and firſt a general Motion ſrom Eaſt to Weſt.Se. 
condly,the Tide,or the Flux and Reflux,when the 
Sea flows in for ſome hours and then go's off a 
gain, The Cauſe of which is Areamm Nature, 
a Secret of Nature,which puzzles ftill theableſt 
Phi:oſophers. Now the greateſt Tides are upona 
Full Moon and New Moon, and likewiſe in 
the Spring and Fall. Burt in ſome Places the 
Flux is greater than in others, and there is 
ſome Seas where it is ſcarce diſcernable. The 
Baltick Sea has none, and the Mediterranean 10 
lietle, that ( except the Gulf of Venice ) *tis 
hardly to be ſten. To be ſhort,. in moſt Pla- 
ces where there is a Tide, the Sea flows. con- 
ſtantly during 6 hoursand 12 minutes,and then 
ebbs in the ſame proportion of time. Where- 
as in the Gargme, one of rhe chief Rivers of 
France, *tis flowing water during ſeven hours, 
and ebbing water but five. And towards Ze+ 
WL nega, 
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we. kranch of the River Niger in Africk, 


flows but, four hours, and ebbs as 
0 Es has alſo ſome proper Currents in 
ſome Plices. As between the Cape of Good 


| Hoge and Madagaſcar the great African Iſland ; 


where the Sea moves Southweftward lo ſtrongly 
that it is hard to overcome thaf Current even 
wich a fair Wind. Whereas from Madagaſcar 
to the a Ship may come with eaſe by the 
fayour of thar ſtrong Current without the help 
of any Wind. In the Weſt Indies there is allo a 
violent Current, that is the Streights of Baha- 
a, fo called from anIfland of that name to- 
wards Horida. . The fame it 1s with thoſe Pla. 
ces where great Rivers fall into the Sea. As 
betwixt Loango and Congo.in Africa, where the 

eat River Zaire empty's it ſelf into the 
Gcenh with ſuch a rapidity, that no Ship (as 
my Author ſays) can getabovehalfa League 
a day forward towards the Shore. 

Phil. I long to know the nature of Whirl. 
pools. 
Sophr. This is another Motion of the Sea, 
proper to ſome particular Places. As that of 
the e-£gean Sea in the famons Emrips' of old, 
betwixt Eubze (an Iſland-now known by the 
name of Negropont) and Achaia in Greece ; Re- 
ported to ebb and flow ſeven times in one day. 
The Reaſon of which when Arifotle could not 
find, itis ſaid ( bur hardly believed) thar he 
threw himſelf into the Sea, with theſe words, 
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is vo non Capio te tu Capies me. Sicil his 
= iN moi Enos for her ou 4 W , a 


Gulf or Whirlpool, of which and Scylla oppo- 
fite to it in aly, many fabulous Things a bn, 
ported by the ancient Ppets. ' Wherefore "Flo. 
72s the Hiſtorian calls the Fare - Meſſma, Fa- 
buloſs infame s Fretum. However it is 
Ad of Thi En that it attracts and de. 
vours all Veſſels rhat come too nigh it, then 
caſts up their Wracks at the Shore of Taure- 
zenium now called Taormina. © And, as to Scyl- 
la, *tis but a Rock that ſtands dangerouſly on 
the fide of Taly, with many little Rocks that 
ſhoor our at the foot of it. On which the Wa- 
ter beating very ſtrongly makes that Noiſe the 
Poets feigned to be the Barking of Dogs. Now 
the Paſſage between theſe'rwo, being to un- 
Skilfull Mariners exceeding Perillous, gave 
beginning to the Proverb, 


Incidit in $ cyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim. 


- Upon the Coaſt of Normandy in France, and 
not far from Havre de Grace, there is a kind 
of Whirl-poot, which draws a Ship to it with 
great Force, but beats her off at laſt. Butthe } 
greateſt of all the Whirlpools we know of is |} 
the Maelſtrom upon the Coaſt of./ Norway. |} 
This is ſome four Leagues abour, and for the | . 
ſpace of ſix hours it ſwallows up whatever 
comes near it, then _ it up again fix 
hours after with a dreadful noiſe, 4 | 

_ Phy, 
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* Phil. What other Motion of the Sea have 
you to ſpeak of? | mm 
"  Sopbr. That which is cauſed by the Winds, 
Ang the (you know ). when ſtrong and 
violent, make the Sea rage and foam, with 
an hideous noiſe. A fearful Object to ſee this 
Element, which in a Calm looks like an Azwre 
Field, become in a Storm a continual Series 
of tumbling Mountgins- and Abyſles of Wa- 


ter. 


' Me miſerum, quanti Montes woluuntur aquarum! 
Fam jam tatturos Sydera ſumma putes. 
Quant didutio ſubſidunt e/Equore Valles! 
Tam jam tatfuros Tartara nigra putes. 4 


Thus Ovid bemoans himſelf in his Book De 
Triſtibus, where he makes an excellent De- 
ſcription of a Storm he met with in his way. to 
Pontus. B18” | 
Phil. I underſtand you, Sopbronizs; and cer- 
tainly a Man muſt be void.of Senſe, that ex- 
poſes himſelf voluntarily to the Mercy of that 
Element. | 

' Sophy. Not ſo neither, Philalethes.. The Sea, 
as well as the Land, was made for the ſervice 
of Man, and from it we reap many great Ad- 
vantages. By the Sea we have the opportunt- 
ty of anIntercourſe with the remoteft Coun- 
try*s.*And, ifs all men had been of-your Tem- 
per,how ſhould ſo many fair Iſlands have been 
peopled that are now flouriſhing ? *In fine, if 
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no Body bad had Cottage enou 
upon the Sea, how ſhould we 
with the Wondets of it? 

*Phil. For thy pa 
ottt for rhe Sea. [hvcrogs upon litre Ground, 
and4 ant for that which is thioſt pro. 
bo fot mommy In ſhort, I like the Proverb, 

z the Sea, but on Lind. 
- Sophr. There is nothing in the World > for- 
midable, but one may uſe himſelf to it. If 
the Sea be ſometimes troubleſome and cruel, 
it is as often pleaſant and delightful, and thoſe 
that are uſed to it can hardly live from. 


x tO venture 
acquaint ed 


Phil. Well, I wiſh *em well to do. Trabit ſus Þ 


Poluptas , every one as he likes. 1 
ans, ut a puking Stomack, I cannot indure 


to be toffed. And, when all is done, thoſe that | 


go to Sex are in continual Danger of Fire, 
Water, atd Pirats. If one be Sea-fick, what 
Agony ? and what help is there for it? Who 
can expect a Relief inſuicha Caſe, either from 
thoſe which are in the ſame condition, or from 
them who being in. health do but make ſport 
with the, Sick ? What Cordial (think ye) is the 


' fimell of Pitch and Tar ? What Lodging, a 


Hammock hung up'in the Air, or a cloſe and 
fafty Cabbin? It makes me dry to think of 
their Salr Virrles, an my Teeth, (as ftrong 
as they are) tremble- with EIN Thoughts 
of cracking a Stone-hard et, when I 
might have a new Roll at home. And, to di- 
geit thoſe hard Vittles, what Place is there 
| to 
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ts walk in? A Deck-to toſſedto and fro, that 


every ſtep one runs the hazard of a' fall, and 
of a boiſterous rude Sea about ones ears into 


the Bargain. 


{ . Whar a fine Speech you made now, 
Philalzthes * I ſee you can make the worſt of 
any Thing, But I am forry to ſte you fo tn- 
manly, and all your Rhetorick. ſerves only to 
ſet out your Faint-heartednefs. ' I wonder how 
you dare venture to go along the Streets, for 
the Tiles may” chance to tumble upon your 
head; and how. can you with a ſafe conſci- 
ence walk the length of your Room, when 


Who knows but that you may ſhake the- 


Foundations of the Houſe? I ſee you are jn 
a Fright, and therefore Tet us leave the- 
Sea, to take @ view of the chief Lakes and 


| Rivers. But you muſt know before-hand, Phz- 


laletbes, that ſore of.them are like ſo many 
Seas. : | | 
Ph;]. 'Tis no matter. Their Name is.not f6 
formidable. : HG 

Sopby. What think you then 'of the Caſpian 
Sea in Aſia, which in truth is but a Lake, bur 
bears the name of Sea by reaſon of its vaſt 
Compaſs, being no«.leſs than * 260 Leagues 
long, and at leaſt an roo. broad ? 

Phil. This is'a fine Lake' indeed. 

Sophr. The Greateſt we know of: Next to 
which there is another ( according to San/ors 
Maps ) about half the bigneſs of that, called 
by the name Caramia, Which he places almoſt 

| in 
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In-rhe heart of the Aſian Tartaty. : In dfrick 
ou will find the grat Lakes of Zaire'and Zafe 
_ In the Northern America, the Kar 
and other Lakes adjoyning to it, the ength 
of which isnot yet fully diſcovered. And. in 
the Southern America, the great Lake of Parime, 
through the Swth: part of which: runs the E- 
ial. This is at leaſt 120 Leagues! in length; 
and 5o where broadeſt. : 
. Our Europe alſo is ſtocked with a great many 
fine Lakes. As in Moſcovy the Ladogs, and the 
and in Sweden, the Wener. And about 
etiineſ of theſe are the Beruan, 'in the Aſian 
Tartary ; Chiamay, in the Eaſt Indies; the Lakes 
of Niger, Borno,and Guarda,in Africk; Ontorio, Eric, 
and the Lake-of Nicaragua, in; the Northern 
America ; Lago de los: Xarayes, Caſſipa,, and Th 
ticaca, in the Southern America. - 

I paſs by the Lakes of Conſtance. and nina) | 
of Ilmen in Moſcovy, the Dead Sea in Paleſtine, 
and a great 'mahy other of gaod note in all 
Parts of the World. Which, though they be 
lookt upon as.great Lakes, if compared to 
thoſe of the leiler ſort, yet are much inferiour 
to the foreſaid in bigneſs. 

And, as Lakes ditfer in Bigneſs, fo they do 
in Figure. For ſome are Round, ſome Long, 
and others Oval. 

. Phil, 1s their Water ſiveet, or not ? .. 

Sophr. It is fiweet for the moſt part. But 
there are ſome indeed whoſe Water is-Salt; as Þ 
the Caſpian Sea afurefaid, and the Deed Sea in | 

: Paleſtine. 
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Paleſtine: "And this rhaſt be either by. ſorne' (6 
cret - Intercourſe they have with the Sea, ot 
ey ſome Salt Springs whereby theſe Lakes 


are fed. © 

One Thing, Philalethes, is remarkable about 
the Lake Leman ( otherwiſe called the Lake of 
Geneva) Which is about 16 Leagues in length, 


-and 4 broad where it is broadeſt ; That,where- 


as _ Lakes and Rivers do generally de- 
creaſe in Sumrmer-time, this Lake fivells 'moft 
in the heatof that Seaſon. 'And the chief rea- 
ſon they give fort is the Thawing of the Snow, 
which comes down into it from ſeveral part 
of the Alps. ao | 

Phil. But how came the Dead Sea in Pas 
leftine by that name? 

Sophr. *Tis thought it came to be called Sea 


' by feaſon of its Length and Saltneſs, being a- 
| bout 70.” miles long and 16: broad, and far- 
.niſhing with Salt the whole Country. Bur itis 
 called-the Dead Sea, in Latin Mare Mortuum, 


either becauſe it has no viſible Eflux, or be- 
cauſe no living Creature is nouriſhed in it, by 
reaſon -of the bituminous favour it ſendeth 
forth, froth whence it has been called Aſphal- 
ti and Aſphalrites. Near this Lake it was.that 
ſtood once the infamous City's of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, before they were conſumed with Fire 
and Brimſtone. 

Now yon muſt know, that many Rivers. 


- ſpring from Lakes, and that Lakes are fed 
with Rivers. So that there is a great and per- 
H 
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Pl4l, I am now pretty well acquainted with 
Lakes, and I would gladly know what you 
have to ſay about the Rivers. +. * - | 
Sophr. The Principsl Rivers of. Europe arg 
in Spain, the Dowro, T ajo, Guadiana, Guadalqn. 
vir, and Ebro; in France Is Loire, la Sem, | 
Rhone, Ia Garonne ; in italy, the Po; in Germs- 
»y, the Danube, the Rhine, the Elb, the Oder, and 
.the Weſel ; in Poland, the Nieper, and the Duna; 
in Adcovy, Volga, Tindis, Dua. 
; . In Af there is the Euphrates, in the Tark 
Dominions ; Indus,- Ganges, and Mevnan, in the 
Eaſft-Indjies; Kiang, and Hoang,in China; Ghan- 
as according to Sanſon, Oby, and the Volga a- 
:foreſaid, in Tartary. In Africk you will find 
- Nilus, Nubia, Niger, Zaire, Zambeze, Zambe- 
re; and Rio de Spiritu Samo, or the Holy-Ghoſ 
In the Northers America, the Canada, or St. 
Lanurences Rives, Chucagua, and Rio del Nor 
or the North River. And in the Soutbern, the 
Orenoque, the Amazone, Rio de la Plata, "Rio Þa- 
. raua, and Rio Dejaguaiere. Amongit which 
- the Amazon is a moſt prodigious River, and 
the greateſt of the Known World. | 
Now there is this common amongſt Rivers, 
I mean their Windings and Turnings, whereby 
the Land 1s moſt conveniently watred and ur 
rigated. And the great Rivers, which are on- 
ly to be found in Continents, 1well into their 
h bignels 
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bigneſs by the continual Influx of lefler Rivers 


| thatempty themſelyes into them as they run 


down their Channels towards the Sea, the go- 
peral Rendezvgus of all Rivers. From wherice 
it py Tas moſt commonly, that the fur- 
ther a River runs from. its Spring, the ' larger 
it grows ſtill. | 7-6 

Again, as ſome Rivers are remarkable for 
their-Length and Breadth, ſo there are ſome 
of a notable Swiftneſs; asthe Rhozze; the Rhine, 
and Danube in Ewrope ; the Eupbrates, and Tir 
gris in dia; the Zaire, in Afritk ; the Sague- 
uy, Aa River of New France in the Nartbers A- 
merica ; and the Amaezone, in the Southern, © A- 
mongſt which the Saguenay, though but a mean 
River, is reperted to be of ſo ſtfpng a Current, 
thac it ſuffers not'the Sea to flow up:its Chan- 
nel; ſodeep, that in many places it attainsro 
a Ioo, fithoms. And, which is obſervable, the 
ſame is narrower at the: Influx of it into- the 
great Canada than it is at the very head. A 
Thing quite contrary to the general Rule. 

Some Rivers run under Ground more or 
leſs in the midſt of- their Courſe, and at laſt 
come up again as new Rivers. Such are the 
Guadiana and the Rhone in Exrope, Tigris in Aſia, 
Niger and Nubia in Africk. 

me ſpread themſelves into the form of 

a Lake,- as the Tanaw and Oby. And others 
croſs a Lake with fo fivift a courſe, that they 
preſerve themſelves diſtinct. from the Waters gf 
It; as the Rhone aforeſaid; which coming down 
Þoe7 H 2 the 
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the" Al & falls = the Lake Leman; and ha: 
7 virg Hi through the whole length of Kfrom 
| Eafto Teſt comes out'at Geneva. | 

- SomeRivers have great Cataratts' or Fas 
asthe Rhine betwixt Bilefelt and Shaffauſen, the 
Rhowe betwixt Geneva and Lyon, and la -Somm 
betwixt Amiens and Abbeville. So *tis faid of 
HhÞ River Nilus in Africk, that in two ſeveral 
places it-falls amongft: Rocks with ſo terrible 
a noſe that the > an People groy 
deaf. with it. © + 

4Pþ/.: Pray, let us hear ſomething of rhe 
Fall into- the Sea. 

". Sophy. Many of the greateſt Rivers falli 
ehrohgh ſeveral Mouths, as the Danube ant - 
Nias, which have no leſs than ſeven each « 
them: © And Olearius,' in 'his Travels throng 
Tartary'to Perſiaztells us of 70. Mouths through 
which-the River Volga '(thar I have been upd 
ſbefalrimes) disburdeneth. it ſelf;,Cafter : 
winding Courſe ofa thouſand leagues i into th 
G_ ' Sea. > 

* But there are ſfotne Rivers, and commonly 
fill ones, that neither fatl into other Riven 
nor yet into the Sea; - but either loſe then 
felyes'in the Graund,' or turn into a Lake. 

Phil. Are all Rivers of the ſame Colour 3 
Ours ar? i [i 

1-Sophr.. They are generally ſo. But yet ther 
bafoine of a- blackiſh colour, ſome whitiſh 
and::others reddiſh. Of this laſt:ſort was the 
dons. a River of Phenicia in Syria, whil 
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xifes out of [Mount Libawus, - and falls into the 
Sea 6. miles Sourb of Barut... -This -River. if . 
Summer-time uſed to contract a kind/of' Reds 
neſs, occaſioned by the Winds, which thee 
blowing moſt vehemently. did thereby: carry: 
down the Stream a great quantity of pur 
or red Earth from the ſidesof the Hills Ware- 


| with the Water was diſcoloured. 


Phil. Is not this the River which was report- 
ed (as Lucian has it) to ſtream blood,when the 
obſequies of Adonis the Darling of YVenzs wers 
yearly celebrated? 

. The very ſame. Thus a natural Acci 
= was made uſe of to give the better co- 
lour to the Superſtition, as if Adonis Wounds 

"did bleed every year. 

Phil. Now, as to the Taſt of River-Water, 
are all Rivers ſweet as ours are. < 

Sophby. *Tis to be obſerved firſt, that all Ri- 
vers ſubject to the Tide have a Taſt of the Sea- 
water, eſpecially near their Fall into the Sea; 
and, ſo faras the Tide go's, they have a brack: 
iſh kind of Taſt. But there are other Rivers, 
that have abrackiſh and minzral Tait upon a- 
nother Account, that is from ſich Minerals as 
they meet in their Courſe. 

Phil. You know that Rivers are apt to over- 
flow after a great Rain or Thaw, as -4t fre- 
quently happens either at the-beginning or at 
the latterend of Winter. ButI have heard of _ 
a more general and conſtant Overflowing of 
ſome great Rivers beyond Sea, which, } mych 
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the" Alp & falls into the Lake Leomen; and ha- 
Virg Hi through the whole length of itfrom 
Eff to' Teſt comes out'at Geneva, } " 
- SomeRivers bave great Cataratts or- Falls, 
2s-the 'Rhine betwixt Bilefelt and Shaffauſen, the 
Rhone betwixt Geneva and Lyon, and Ia - Somme 
betwixt Amiens and Abbeville. So *tis ſaid of 
the River Nlus in Africk; that in two ſeveral 
places it-falls amongſt! Rocks with fo terrible 
a noiſe that the- N Ughbrning People grow 
deaf with it. 
4Pþ1/. Pray, let ns hear ſomething of their 
Fal into- the Sea. 
". Sophy. Many of the ercateſt Rivers fall In 
eheodgh ſeveral Mouths, as the Danube and 
Nias, which have no leſs than ſeven each of 
them: ' And Olearius,' in his Travels through 
Tavtary'to Perſiaztells us of 70. Mouths through 
which-the River Yolga '('that I have been upon 
ſeveral: times) diurdenerh it ſelf, after a 
winding Courſe of-a thouſand leagues i into the 
Caſpi ian Sea. 
"but there are fone Rivers, and commonly 
fall ones, that neither fatl into other Rivers, 
nor yet into'the Sea; - bur either loſe them- 
felves:in the Ground, ' or turn into a'Lake. 
: Phil. Are all Rivers of the ſame Colour as 
ourare ? - | 

«1=Sopbr.. They are generally ſo. But yet there 
beſome of a- blackiſh colour, ſome whitiſh, 


and::others reddiſh. Of this laſt:ſort was the} 


Adonis. a. River of \ — in Syria, _ 
£5: | riſes 
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xiſes out of Mount Libanus, and falls into the 
Sea 6. miles South- of Barut... This River if .- 
Sumfner-time uſed to contract a kindiof Reds 
neſs; occaſioned: by the Winds, which then 
blowing moſt vehemently. did: thereby: carry: 
down the Stream a great quantity of -puun 
or red Earth from the ſidesof the Hills Whore 
with the Water was diſcoloured. 
- PhJ. Is not this the River which was report- 
ed (as Lucian has it) to ſtream blood,when the 
obſequies of Adonis the Darling of Vena were 
yearly celebrated ? 
. The very ſame. Thus a natural Acci- 
"Bc was made uſe of to give the better co- 
lour to the Superſtition, as if Adenis's Wounds 
"ad bleed every year. 

Phil. Now, as to the Taſt of RiveniWaren, 
are all Rivers ſweet as qurs are.  - 

Sophy. *Tis to be obſerved firſt, that all Ri- 
vers ſubject to the Tide have a Taſt of the Sea- 
water, eſpecially near their Fall into the Sea; 
and, ſo faras the Tide go's, they have a bracks 
iſh kind of Taſt. But there are other Rivers, 
that have a brackiſh and minzral Tait upon a- 
nother Account, that is from ſich Minerals' as 
they meet in their Courſe. 

Phil. You know that Rivers are apt to over- 
flow after a great Rain or Thaw, as 4t fre- 
quently happens either at the beginning or at 
the latterend of Winter. ButI have .heard of _ 
a more ggneral and conſtant Overflowing of 


ſome great Rivers beyond Sea, which;} much 
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Sophr. "Tis this Ronny upon which des 
A op the Want or Plenty of thoſe Countrys. 
- Ard the River Nis, amongſt others, is as fa- 
tmous for that as it is forits Crocoahles. In May, 
ſays Theveno, it begins to flow,and fo increaſes 
every day - ſome Inches till the latter end of 
— or the beginning of Oober. Ar 
which time it begins to fall, and 1s as long eb- 
bing as flowing. In the Year 1658. it increa- 
fed { according to the fame Author who was 
then in the great Caire) to the height of al- 
moſt 22 Pics, each Pic at 24 Inches. And 
then the River began to decreaſe the -23d. of 
September. | 


Phil, What becomes in the mean time off 


the Inhabitants and their Cattle during this 
great Land-Flood? For Egypr at that time 
' muſt needs look like a Sea. | 

Sophr. They retire upon Hills, and there a- 
bide till the decreaſe of the Waters, holding 
ftill a Commerce by the Intercourſe of 
Boats. | 

Now, as it happens ſometimes that we have 
fome Years too wet and others too dry; ſo, if 
Nilus overflows too much or too little, «Eg ypr 
do's ſuffer fort. Unleſs it rife to 16 Pics, *tis a 
bad Year ; and when it do's riſe to 24. *tis as 
bad. Bur, if it chance at any time not to o- 
yerflow at all, *tis worſt of all. For then it 
does not only prefage a Famine in Egypt, but 
(as ſome will have it) prognoſticates a Change 
in the State. And accordingly *tis ſaid that - 
t 
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 de'ff the tenth and eleventh Years of Cleopatra, a 


IYsS. 


little before her Fall with her Sweetheart A4n- 
zmias, the River increaſed notar all. 

Phil. This is indeed very Remarkable. Bur, 
when the Water of Niles is withdrawn to its 
natural Channel, I ſuppoſe the Ground is ve- 
ry Slimy, having lain ſo long under Water. 

Sopbr. So very Slimy, that whereas we are 
fain to dung our Grounds, the Egyprians throw, 
Sand npon theirs before they Sow or Plant: 
any thing. And of this Slime is ingendred 
many living Creatures, and (as ſome ſay ) 
ſuch innumerable heaps of Frogs, that if the 
Country were not furniſhed as it is with a 
proportionable number of Srorks, by whom 
they are greedily- devoured, the Plague of 
Frogs would come a ſecond rime upon the In- 
hbabirants. - 

Phil. Is it true that ir never rains in E- 


? | 
gk, Tis a Vulgar Error-trongly confuted 
by Monſieur Thevenot ; Who affirms that it rains 
much in Alexandria and Roſetta, but notindeed 
fo much in the City of Carre. However,he ſays, 
that he has ſeen it rain there twodays together 
very hard, and with great Thunder-claps in 
the Month of December. 
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The Sixth Diſcourſe. 
Of tbe National Parts of the Earth. | 


S by. Beſides the Natural Diviſion of the 

orld into Earth and Waters, there is a 
National Diviſion of it, which is to be the 
Subject of our preſent Diſcourſe. 

And, to make it clear to ye, you muſt know 
firſt, the World is divided into. two Prin- 
Cipal Parts, the Known and the Unknown 
World. The Unknown World, or that Part 
of the World which is yet Unknown 
to us, lies about the Poles, but the great- 
er Part towards the Southern Pole. That 


| Part which lies towards the North Pole is cal. 
-Jed in Latin Terra Borealis,or Terra Polaris Arti. 


ca; and the other Part that hes towards 
the South Pole, Terra Auftralis, or Terra Polars 
Antarftica. 

The Known World is uſually divided into 
four Parts, Europe, Aſia, Africk and America. 
But it isa moſt unequal Diviſion, andI think it 
more rational to divideit thus. Viz. the Known 
Wor'd, firſt into two Parts, the Old and the 
New Worid; then the Old World into three, 
Europe, -Afia, and Africa ; and the New into 
two, the Nerthern and Southern America. For, 
as the Old World do's viſibly conſiſt of three 

| diſtinct 


' to the other Parts ? 


[ To5 ]: 
diſtindt Peninſules, ſo is' the New as clearly 
divided by Nature into two other Peninfules; 
holding :proportion with the former. Thus 
the Known World ſhall be divided ' (if you 
will: ) into five Parts, *” | 


Viz. 


EUROPE; The Northern 
ASTA, and AMERICA. 
AFRICA, The Southern 


Phil. How -comes that Diſtinftion of Old 
and New World, when they 'are both of a 
Date? | 

 Sophy. That Diſtinftion came into uſe- ſince 
America was firſt diſcovered. For then it be- 
gun to be called, and that moſt aptly, the 
New World; New, for the late Ditcovery ; 
and World, for the vaſt Greatneſs of it. 

Phil. Which of theſe five Parts is the big. 
geſt? | | 
Sophr. Afia is the biggeſt, Europe the leaſt, 
For this is little above half the compals of 4/a. 
And yet from Eaſt to Weſt, as from the Cape 
of Finiſterra in Spain to Conſtantinople in Greece, 
7zis no leſs than 959. Leagues; and from Nerth 
to South, as from the North Cape in Lapland to 
Cape Matapan in the moſt Southern part of 
Greece, 75. - 


Phil. Whereabouts doth Europe Iye in reſpect 
 Sophr, 


[ x06 } 
4! FE is bounded on the North with 
OED which ſeparates it from 
| Terra Boreals; Weſward, with the Weſtern 
Ocean, which parts it froni Americe ; South- 
wards, with the Streights of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean, whereby it is divided from A- 
frick; Eaſtward it is patted from Aſia by all 
«thoſe Seas and Streights that run up ſucceſ- - 
ſively Neorthward from the Mediterranean, But 
from Palhs Mazotzs upward, the Bounds are 
uncertain,and not yet agreed on amongſt Gec- 
grapbers. The Ancients, I know,made the River 
Tavas a Boundary as far asit would go.But they 
were fo little acquainted with theſe Parts, and 
with the Courſe of that winding River, that to 
follow them here were to follow a blind Guide. 
For my part I will not preſume to preſcribe any 
Bounds. Bur, if I were to chuſe, I would on- 
.ly draw a line from the moſt Northern part of 
the faid Palas Mzotis North-Eaſft-ward as far as 
the Gulf of Pezore, a little on this ſide the 
Streights of Weygats. 

I ſhould be loth either tq, contract Emrope 
ſo much'as to confine it within the Bounds of 
the White Sea, as ſome do; or to overſtretch 
it, as others do, as far as the River Oby,where- 
by they edge into Exrope a good part of the A- 

fian Tartary. 

Ph;l. So you are for a Medium. 

Sophr. I] am fo. + 
: - 4. But how comes Europe to be ſo cal- 

ed ? | 

| Sophr. 
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_ ' Sophy. Dor?t you know the old Story, Ex 
O os the Daughter of Agenrr King 
Phenicis? Which Lady Ewrops Fupiter hronghe 


' to Creet, and ſo ſhe gave the name to Ewrope. 


A very credible Story, that Fupirers bringing 
of that Lady from Phenicia to ſo ſmall a part 
of Europe as the Iſle of Crees where ſhe came 
ſhould give denomination to all this Pare of 
the World. | ”— 

For my part I ſhould rather think the name 
of Europe to be derived from a Maritime Pro- 
vince of Thracia ſo called, and that thoſe of 
Aſia gave the name of Europe to this Part of 
the World, according to the name of that Pro- 
vince Which lay neareſt to them. Juſt ſo the 
Europeans gave the name of Afia to that other 
Part of the World from one ſmall part of it 
called 4fia, which lay next to Greece. And 
in the ſame manner the Romans called Africk 
ſo, after the name of that particular Province 
or Part thereof which they brought firſt under 
their Obedience. | 

Phil. What makes us put always Ewrope firſt, 
when we ſpeak of the chief Parts of the World? 
I would fain know how this little Part came to 
that great Preferment. | 

Phil. The beſt Reaſon I know for it is, thar 


' we love to prefer our ſelves. Becauſe we are 


born and live in Europe, therefore Ewrope muſt 
march in the Front. Though Af by right, 
and that upon ſuch Grounds as you ſhall ſee 
afterwards, ſhould have the Precedency. But1 
| ſuppoſe 
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ſu they - will - ſcarce fall ont about it. 
. y ok one might-ſay. much in the behalf 
of Europe, as it isnow improved. , Europe ſo ge- 
nerally fruitful, temperate, and - populous ; 
ſo extremely improved in all. Arts both 
Liberal and Mechanical. Europe famous 
beſides for having Ruled-a long time over A/ia 
-and Africk, during the Greek and Roman Mo- 
narchy's. Famous for its wonderful Diſcove- 
ries and Conqueſts ( not to ſay Invaſions ) of 
the New World in theſe latter Ages. To which 
we may add that great Prerogative we have 
above the reſt of the World, the | Chriſtian 
Faith. 2 ns 

. Phil. Now you have done Europe a good 
turn, and*twere pity but Europe ſhould confi- 
der it. But which of the Sons of Noah firſt 
peopled it after the Deluge ? 

Sophr. Whilit Shemz peopied Aſia, Cham A- 
frick, the Iſles of the Gentiles (ſays Moſes, Gen. 
T0. ) were divided amongſt the Sons of a- 
phet. Now by theſe Iſles is underſtood Europe, 
a great part whereof doth indeed conſiſt of If: 
lands and Demi-Iflands. Nor was the Name 
and Memory of Faphert ſo much forgotten by 
the Children which deſcended of him , but 
that the Greeks Who were the firſt of their Eu- 
© ropeay Plantations retained it a long time in 
their 7aperus,- the Son (as they ſaid) of Celum 
and Terra, and Father of the wiſe Prometheus. 

Phil. Pray what's the meaning of God's 
Promiſe unto Fapher, that he would make him 
dwell inthe Tents of Shem® Sophr, 


f £69 1 
- Sopby.. The ſame is tobe underſtood- both 


-in a literal and myſtical Senſe. In the ' firſ# 


Senſe the Promiſe was fulfilled, when the, Po- 
ſterity of Fapher, both Greeks and Romans, ſub- 
dued i fults or the Land of Canazn, and the 
Eafters Parts promiſed to and poſſeſſed by the 
Seed of 'Shew. And in the ſecond Senſe,wher 
it pleaſed God to break down the Partition- 
Wall, and to Incorporate the Gemiles of the 
Houſe of Fapher into the Body of the Church, 
which for'a long time was reſtrained to the 


Line of Shem. 


Phil. Now we ſhall proceed, if you pleaſe, 
to the Diviſion of the five Parts of the World 
into their Principal Countrys. | 
' Sophr. As for Europe, this is my general Di- 
viſion thereof. /;z. 


Into 
- as: Poland, 

TAance, Tartary the leſſer, 
Great Brittain and Ireland, Moſcovy,or Ruſſia, 
Germany, Swe ; 
Taly, Norway > 

| Turky, Denmark. 


In Spam you will find the Kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal. In Great Brittaim, the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, and the Principality 
of ny 


In 


ens ( conſiſting chiefly of the Arch-Dukedom 
of Auſtria, part of Hwngery, and the Kingdom 
of Bohemis ) you will find horh the Dukedom 
and Upper Pahatingte of Bavarit, Sughen, 
Swiſſerland, Alſace, the Lower Palatinats of 
the: Rhine, Franconia, Heſſe, the Loxw-Coonry's, 
Weſtphaly, Saxony, Brandenburg, and Pomeren. 
_ In-Jaly there are the Kingdom of Naples, the 
Pope's Lend, the Dukedom of Tuſcany,the States 
of Gewa and Luca, the Principality of Pie- 
»ont, the Dukedoms of Milan, Mom-ferrat, 
Mantua , Parma , Modena ,. and the State of 
Venice, beſides the Wands and Kingdoms of 
Sicily and: Sardinia. LIN 

* Turky in Europe comprehends 1. all Greece,di- 
vided into Thracia, Macedon, Albania, Epirus, 
Theſſaly, Achaia, Peloponeſus, beſides the Iſlands, 
amongſt which Cree: (now Candia ) and Eu- 
bea (now Negropone ) are the chiefeſt. 2. Mz- 
fia, containing Servia, Bulgaria, and Beſſarabia. 
3. the South parts of Podohia in Poland, and Caf- 
fa inthe Tayrick Cherſoneſe. 4. Boſnia, with the 
greateſt part of Hungary, Sclavonia, Croatia, 
-and Dalmatia, And laſtly, though the Grand- 
S;zmor be not fully poſſeſfed of Moldawis, Va- 
lachia, and Tranſylvania , yet the reſpective 
Princes thereof are Thibutary to Him And 
fo is the Cham of Tartery the leſſer. 

 Asto the Kingdom of Norway, itbelongs to 
the Crown of Denmark; and the greateſt part 
of Livonia, to Sweden, The great Dukedom 

of 


} 
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' In Germany, beſides the Emperors Damini- 
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| | For: | is divided betwixt the Czar of Moſcouy 


thuanis is united tothe Crown of P 


and the Kings of Sweden and. Denmark ; Saws 

within the Alps, belongs to the Duke of chax 

Name. Adjoyning to which is ales, and the 
Now moſt of the Conntry's aforeſaid are 


_ſubdivided into ſeveral Provinces, and ſome 


of theſe into lefler Parts. - But I ſhall forbear 
at preſent thoſe Subdiviſions, and leave; thax 


ill another time. My Deſign is only to give 


you a general Account of the World,till I have 
more time-to come to Particulars. oy” 
Phi]. Thenlet us-proceed to 4/ia. WD 
Sopbr. Aſia, the greateſt of the five Parts. af 
the Worldzis a Peninſule almoſt as big again as 
Europe,and: every way incompalled by the Oce- 
an, except on the Weſt fide. Northwards the 
Ocean parts it, as it doth. Ewrope, from Terra 
Borealis ; Eaſtwards, ſrom America; and South- 


wards, from Terra Auſtralis. Then on the Weſt 


*tis bounded with the Red Sea, which parts. ic 
from Africk ; Next to thar, with .the narrow 
Ithmus of - Sues, where Aſia joyns to Africk; 
afterwards, with the Eat end of the Mediter- 
ranean; and laſtly, with thoſe Seas, and 
Streights, 8c. that part it from Emrope, -for 


which I refer you thither. 


The ſame, asI hinted before, was firſt, cal- 
led Afia by the avs from the neareſt part 
to Greece Called by that. name. Which ſpread 
it ſelf from that Lydian Aſia to Aſia properly 


A 


| _— 
> cafled whereof thar was, but a Pair, the 


proper Aſia to the' whole Body of Afirolia,. 


and this to the whole Continent.” Now this 
being known by the name of 4/;z. occaſioned 
the Diſtinction of 4fia the greater and Aſiathe 
 Tefſer, by which laſt name Anarolis is ſtill cal- 
ERTIES ; 
© Phil. Now, Sophtonicer, let' me know upon 
what Grounds Afi ſhould have (as you think) 
the Precedency.: . 

"Sophy. Not to infiſt upon the Largeneſs of 
Its Extent, or the Riches of its Soil, I think 
Aſia ought to be had in ſpecial honour for 
theſe Reaſons following. Firit, for the Crea- 
/ tion of Man, who had his firſt making in this 
Part of the World. For here ſtood the Gar- 
den of Eer, the firſt place of his' Habitation, 
and from hence all Nations of the World had 
their firft beginning.” Secondly, becauſe here 


flonriſhed the two firſt great Monarchies of : 


the Afſyrians and Perſians ; the firſt ſignified 


by the Image with the Golden Head in Daniel, 


andthe laft by the Arms and Breaſt of Silver. 
Thirdly, becauſe it was the Scene of almoſt all 
"the memorable*Actions' recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. And laftly, becauſe thar here our Sa- 
'viour Chriſt was born, wrought his Divine 
Miracles, and accomplifhed the: great Work 
of our Redemption: 

- * Phil. Lam very well fanisfied with your Rea- 


ſons. The next Thing Tdefire to know is the 


Diviſion of A/ia. 
Sophr, 
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Turky in Afi cbitiprthends | 1. -4fs" the 
7a, \now Called' by ' contraction 
Natolia, which anciently | was divided 'irito 


theſe Provifices ſo noted in Hiſtory.": Some 


Maritime ones, as Pontirs, Bithynia, Phy ia the 
lefſer, My/ia , /Eolis and Ima, Caris attd>Do- 


rs, Lycia, Pamphylia;"Cilicia. And' theſe" Tn- 


land Provinces,' Viz. ' Fawuria, Armenia the leſ- 
ſer, Cappadocia, Galatia, ' Paphlagonia;>Phyygia 
the greater, Lydia, Pifidia, Lycaomia.” '2." It 


- contains -Armenia the' greater , now called 


Turcomania. 3. Chaldea, Aſſyria, and Meſopo- 
tamia, - Which three ' Provinces- together did 
properly and originally cofiſticure the' Aſſyrian 
Empire. 4. Syria and Paleſtine ; the firſt con- 


- taining Syria propria, Celo-Syria, Phanicia, Pal-, 


myrene ; and Paleſtine 'being otherwiſe called 
the Land of Canaan,' or the Land of Promiſe, 
Tudza, and I/rael. The Northern part-of which, 


when poffeſſed by the Tribes of '4ſſer, Nephrba- 


lim, Zabulon, and Tſſachar, went properly by 
the name of Galitee. 5. part of Arabia. | 
Now Arabia is divided into Petrea or Stony, , 

| vo | Dejerta 


-Deſerta or Deſart,, NO Mila oe thus this. th- 
of a vaſt exteſyt. | 
Perſia, a latge Continent, was ancient! ty di ? 
vided into Perſis, Sufiana, Carmania, Gedroſia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Arachoſia ; Paropumiſus, Par. | 
' thia , Hyrcania, Margiana, and Battria. Tof 
Perſia may be alſo r erred Media and Georgia 
Media contained Atropatia, and Georgia com-fj * 
prehended Iberia, Colchis, and Albania. | 
India was divided from. the River Ganges intoff 
India imre Gangems OF India on this fide Gangs, 
and hdia extra Gangem Or India beyond Gangs. 
Here i is, amongſt other RG vaſt Em-fj *1 
Fre of the great Mogol. the 
China and Tartary are alſo two vaſt Conti-| js 
nents, bur this laſt eſpecially, which. altoge-ſſthe 
ther takes up above one. third. part. of 4/io,par 
As forthe chief Iſlands of Aia,you have hadſſus. 
an Account of them. the fourth Diſcourſe. Sc - 
.Lſhall proceed toa-general Account of: Ap;ck.Rin 
- Phil. Fam ready to hear you. the 
; Sopby. Africk, a complea ploan Penignts hog ll dor 
- ded: on the; North with the Streights of Gibraltar 
and the\ Mediterranean, Which part it from El 
_ rope 3; Qt; the South, 'with the Southern Ocean, 7 
which ſeparates it from Terra Anſtralis ; Eait-in 
ard; with the Ocean. likewiſe, far! the-moſt ahd 
part; then with the' Red-Sea which parts.ic from þk#g 
. Aſia, and laſtly with the-foreſaid I/braus of Su- Jted 
6 Where it joyns: to- Afia,. and- without: which ſof | 
Africk would be a-compleat Iſhang, | 'S 
Wl hi 
Itpick 
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4 | K coritains in chief 

ar - we 'Ratbar . Monontaps, 
ga, Zara WP-<i wk 
m- © © The Negroes Land, Zangiebar, 

© © Gupicl, Hſe, 
ntof Congo, Niubia, . 
g6, Cafrans, Egypt. 
ge | 


* Barbary, which runs as far as ezypt alone. 
the Mediterranean, contains the Ringdom of 
nti- #rocco Weſtward upon the Arlamick Ocean, 
ge-[tie Kingdom of Feſſe partly upon that Ocean, 
/o.Spartly upon the Streights and the Mediterrane- 
zadflas. Then, ſtill going Eaffavard, you will find 
olthe States of Algier , Tunis, Tripols, and the 
ich.SRingdom of Barca. Now Mauritariia took up 
the Weſtern Patt of Barbary. And, as the King- 
1n-fdom of Tims was the Africa propria'of the An- 
carfſcients, ſo you will find' their Cyreve and Mar- 
Ex-IWarica in the Kingdom of Barca.  _ 
an, Biledulgerid, .anciently called Numidia, be- 
#-ſing part of Lybia Interior, Iy*s South of Barbary ; 
oft hd runs alſo from Weſt to EF, as far as 
om efg ypt. Zara or Libya Deſerta, anciently coun- 
Su- Fed Hkewiſe as part of. Libya Interior, 1y*s South 
ich fof' Biledulgerid. 
" South of that you will find the Negroes Land, 
Iwvhich runs alfo a great way from the Atlan- 
Itbick Eaſtward, and is divided into ſeveral King- 
| "Pf doms 
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doms. © And Southward is Guinea, a Sea Coaſt 
Country. The-firſt of note, amongſt other 
Things, for the Negroes that are commonly 
imployed in_the New World, to, do the Emre. 
peans Drudgery. This, for the Gold thar is 
brought from thence. , ; 

 Conpo, 'Cafraria, Monomotapa, and Monomu- 
2; went all . amongſt the Ancients under the 
name of c£thiopia Inferior ; Zanguebas and A- 
biſſinia, undes that. of e/£:h:0pia Superior. 

Congo contains ſeveral Kingdoms , which [ 
forbear to mention,- becauſe of no great Note. 
Cafraria'is a. Sea-Coaſt Country that extends 
01 elf from Angola ( part of Congo ) as far as 
the Cape, of Good, Hope Southward, .and from 
thehce as far as Zanguebar Eaftwarg,. ' 

' Monomotapa and Monomugi are; .two Inland 
Country's of Africk, lying. withinthe Compals 
of Cafraria. But Zanguebar 1s ..a. Sea-Coaſt 
Country towards the Eaſt. |, - 

Abiſſmia is a vaſt Empire, divided into ſeve- 
ral Kingdoms, and whereof the Wefern part 
is watered by the River Nuzzs. Nubia ly's 
Weft and North of Abiſſmia ; and the Deſarr of 
Barca, or Libya Marmarica, North of Nubia. 

Egypr, which next to Barbary is the moſt no- 
ted and frequented Country of Africk,is bound- 
ed Ezftward with the Iſthmus of Sues and the 
Red-Sea, Heftward with Barca and the Deſart 
of that name, Nerthward with the Mediterra- 
mean, ard Southward with Nubia and Abiſſmia, 


Thus 


f 
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V » Thus hich 6 for the Old World. Ard now 1 
cone to the New, otherwiſe known by the 
Name of America,” or elſe the eſt Indies. 

- Phil. T remember you*told me before, the 
New World was called New, for the late Diſ- 
covery ; and World, for the vaſt Greatneſs of 


q it. Bb how long is it fince it was firlt ag 


""Sophy: "is almoſt two hundred years ago, 
and the firſt Diſcoverer of it was Chriſtopher 
Columbas, an' Tralian born, of Genoa. He be- 
Ing a Man of great ability*s, and born to un- 
dertake great Matters, could not perſwade 
himſelf, when he conſidered the Motion of the 
Sun, but that there was another World to 
which this Glorious Planet did impart both his 
Light and Heat, whenhe went from us. This 
World he reſolved to ſeek after, and accor- 


Jdingly in the year 1486. he opened his De- 


fign to the State of Genoa.But,the buſineſs being 
ſighted there, he ſent his Brother to the Court 
of England. Who unluckily fell in his way 
lither ito the hands of Pirates, and was by 
them detained a long while. However he | gor 
tis Liberty at laſt, and ſo came over to Ez- 
and, where his Propoſition was ſo well re- 
thed, that Columbus was ſent for to take mea- |. 
ſures with him. But he, not having heard a 
long time from his Brother,conceived the Offer 
of his Service to have been neglected, and had 
Already made his Addreſs to the Court of Spain. 
2M 3 At 


— "©: & FP 
Ag that wan rpg King Where VI. here, 
and Queen Tabela in Spam. Where Column 
ar laft,. with nach ado, and afjer many dey 
lays, had three Ships furniſhed, not { much 
for Conqueſt as fax Diſcovery. 

Phil. How came he at laſt to compals hg 
Deſign? : 

Sophr. Being furniſhed with the Ships afore, 
faid, he ventured upon the main Ocean,ſteer, 
ing his Courſe to the Wefward. Two. whole 

onths did he float upon this unknown Sea, 
before he could ſee any Land. Inſamuch that 


his Men began to Mutiny, and refuſed at laſt, 


to go on. He promiſed them to return again, 
if they did not ſee Land in three days. They 
agreed. And, as Providence would have it, 
onthe third day,they diſcovered the Iſland Gu 
nahani, in the 247h Degree of Northern Lati: 
titnde. There having Landed, he took pok 
ſeſlion of it for the Crown, of Spain, Ofoby 
II. Amo 1492. and called it St. Salvador 
Which is S. Saviour. Afterwards he diſcovered 
and took poſſeſſion of Hpaniola, and with 
much treaſire and applauſe returned into 
Spain. Preferred for this gogd Service, firſt ta 
be Admiral of theſe Iadies, and afterwards to 
a Coat of Arms with this Motto,For Caſtile ans 
Leo Columbrs has got a New World, and in con, 
Claſjon to the Title of Duke at Ig Vegs. 

The next year he returned thither, diſcove. 
red the Iflands of Cuba, Famajca , and His 
paniela, and in this laſt built the Town now 

jy GOP 4s 6 Un called 
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called St. Domingo. In the Year 1497. ( the 
fame year that /Va/quez, de Gama found out the 
Paſſage by Sea to the EFF Indies,a happy Time 
for Diſcovery's ) he went another Voyage, in 
which he diſcovered amongſt other Places Pa-, 


rig in the Firm Land. Andin the year 1500. 
he began his fourth and laſt Voyage, which he 

rfarmed without adding much to his former 
ks | At laft he died in Spazy, in the 
er Igo6; and was honourably Interred at 
Sev. 

But, though Columbus be dead, yet Columbas's 
Fame ſhall live to all Poſterity's. *Tis he we 


gre indebted to for the Advantage we have of 


{eing clearly thoſe Things which either were 
Unknown, or but blindly gueſſed at by the An- 
cients. 

Next to Columbus, Tobn Cabot a Venetian 
(the Father of Sebaſtian Cabot ) diſcovered a 
great part of this Continent, in behalf of Her- 
r7 VII of erp For in the year 1497. he 

und out all the North-Eaſt Coaſts hereof from 
Florida Southward to New-found-Land and Ter 
r4 di Laborador in the North. Then came A. 
mericus Veſputius, a Florentine, imployed there. 
in by Emanuel King of Portugal, Anno 15 or. 
on a deſign of finding out a nearer way to 
the Molucca's than by the Cape of Good Hope. 
And, though he paitled not further than the. 
Cape of Sc. Auguſtine in Braſil, yet from him 
(to the great Cnr and Neglect of the firſt 
Diſcoverexs)this Continent has got the Name of 


Anerica. TH: - Sic 


) the Subject of this Diſcovery, That after A- 


Sie Vos non Vobhis fertis Aratra Boves. RY 
'- Phil. Indeed this is a great plece of Ingrati- 
tnde. Bur Uſus imvaluit,and now it is paſt cure, 
' Sophr. T have but this more to tell you upon 


- mericus there came ſeveral private Adventurers 


and Undertakers ont ofall parts of Ewrope bor. | 
| dering on the Ocean. Amongſt whom: Mage. 


lan was the firſt that compaſſed the whole 
World, and found ' the South Paſſage called 
from him the Streights of. Magellan. Wherem 
he was followed by Drake and Cavendiſh . of 
Erygland. Thus this New World became 2 
Pfey to Europe, but to Spain eſpecially. Thus 
the Natives were invaded, and ( nil the time 
of Charles V.") Millions of them deſtroyed by 
the Spaniards Cruelty, who, to ſecure their 


Uſtrpation, and fatiate their Avaſice, laid aſide Þ- 


all ſenſe of Religion and Humanity it ſelf, and: 
ſo made Chriſtianity a Bug-bear to thoſe naked 
Heathens. 3 uk 


J— 


#7 


Auri Sacra Fames, quid nm mortalid, Cops 
PeC/ora? | * 4 


Pnt the Blood of theſe poor People cry's for 
Vengearce ſtill. And *tis obſervable already 
how rhe Monarchy of Spain, which was fo 
formidable bur in the laft Centuryz has been 
almot ever ſince Charles the Fifth*s time in a de- 

; clining 
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lining condition. Firſt overpowred by the 
Hollanders, thien.by the Engliſh, and lately by 
the French. | Y 

Phil. 1 love: to take notice of great Men. 
Pray, what was'that Magellan who firſt Sailed 
round abour the World ? SW 4 

Sophr. He was a noble Portugueze, well skil- 
led in Navigation. ' Who, upon ſome Diſcon» 
tents received in the Court of Emanuel King of 
Portugal, made offer of his Service to Charles 
the fifth King of Spam, and undertook the 
finding onta ſhorter cut to the Molucea's than 
had been diſcovered. Which heeffected in the 


. year 1520. by his Diſcovery of thoſe narrow 


Seas, from him called the Streights of Magel- 
lan, whereby he at laſt entred from the North 
into the Sourh-Seg. | 

- And, to give you a Deſcription of thoſe 
Streights, I ſhall tell you in the firſt place, 
that chey are in the 53. Degree of Southern 
Latitude, about roo. Leagues in length, 
with high Hills on both ſides always covered 
with Snow. The Paſlage, as it 1s tedions. and 
unpleaſant,ſo it is very dangerous.For here the 
Sea ebbs and flows with a violent ſiiftneſs, 
and the very firſt fall into it is extremely doubt. 
fol and hazardous. And then it is a Place 
of that Nature, that which way ſoever a man 
Steer his Courſe, (as I told you before, ſpeak- 
ing of the Winds) h | be ſire to have the 
Wind againſt him.Befides that tne Courſe of the 
Water, fays Fobn Davis, 1s ſo full of Turnings 
and 
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and ongingane nt {o violent, that when 
e 1s No returning. To 
Sa add, that the Channel is fo very deep 
(in ſome places no leſs than 3oo. fadoms) that 
there's no hape of Anchorage. 

In ſhort, it wasa whole manth, (4%. from 
the latter end of Q&Fober to the end of Novem 


: o') before Mage aſe could he clear of theſe | 


Narrow Seas. From whence he failed at laſt 
to the Egaft-Indies. But there be was the year 
following unfortunately flain. And, of five 
Ships that he ſet aut with, there was "bur one 
(by a happy Omen called Vidtoris ) that = 
turned to Spry in The Commggder 0 
that Ship hw pri del Cano, who. after a 
' very long and dangeroys Voyage ( wherein 
it was thought he had Sailed at leaſt 14000. 
| Leagues, ) had the happineſs co bring home 
the welcome News of tus good Succels. 

But, ,to return ta our Americans, they are 
credibly ſippoſed to deſcend from the. 7artars 
of 4fia. For, beſides that the Weſt fide of A+ 
merica is disjoyned from Tartary but by a very 
ſinall Streight, ſo that there is Sena into theſe 
Country's a vgry quick and ready Paflage ; 
is certain the Americans are moſt like the 
Tartars of any, in the whole courſe of their 
Life. To which add, that the Weſt ſide of 4: 
merica is fax more opulous than the Eaſt toe 
wards Europe or Hf; Which argues that 
thoſe Weſtern PartF were firſt Inhabited, and 


that from hence the reſt was Peopled. 


What 
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The. Northern America may be fitly divided 
into gheſe principal Parts; —  — 


Vie 


Mexico, the moſt Southern, the beſt,and moſt 
opulous Part of afl this Peninſale, has on 


the Eaſt the Gulf of Mexico, and, on the Weſt 


the South Sea. The fame reaches from the 1#h- 
mus of Panama Southward to Rio del Norte in 
New Mexico Northweftward above 400. 
Leagues, bur the breadth of it is not propor- 
tionable. It is called Mexico, from the chief 
Province of that name, as this is from the chief 
City. The whole Kingdom' is divided into 
three great Prefectures, or Governments, cal- 
led by the Spaniards Audzencas; wiz. of Mexico, 
of Guadalajara or New Gallicia, and of Gua- 


\ timala, which comprehend ſeveral Provinces. 


And, as the Gulf borrows its name from hence, 
ſo the whole Peninfule is ſometimes called from 
it Mexicana. This rich Kingdom belongs tole- 


Hana ] | 
ly ro Spar, ſince the onqueſt of it by Ferdi: 


nand Cortez, Anno 1519. 
-  Northof this Mexico 'you will - find Niulevo 
Mexzco,or the New Mezxtto ; bounded Eaftward 
with Florids, and We ward with Mare Verme- 
jo, which parts it from California. 

Florida ly*s fall North of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and Carolina is counted part of it, lying 
near the Sea, and South of Virginia. 

By Virginia, as a general Name, I mean all 
that Sea-Coaſt Country, which reaches North- 
Eaſtward from Florida as far as the Gulf (or 
Bay ). of S. Lawrence. And fo it contains chiefly 
Virgmia properly ſo called, New Sweden, the 
New Netherlands, New-England, and Acadia: 

Canada, or New France, ly*s'on both ſides of 
the River Canada. And on the Weſt ſide you 
will find the - «Saguenay, a part of New France 
ſo called from a River of that name which 
runs into the Canada. . | 

frotiland comprehends thoſe Repions that 
lie moſt towards the North and Eaff. Bound- 
ed Eaſtward with the main Ocean; Northwards, 
with Hudſons Streights; Weſtward;with Hudjows 
Bay ; and on the South, with Canada or New 
France. There is nothing but the Sea-Coaſt of 
it diſcovered. The fame 1s alfo called Terra 
Cortereal;s, or Corterealis Ora, from Corterealis, a 
Portugueze, Who in the year 1500. left his 
name unto it. It has likewiſe got the name of 
Terra de Labrador ; and now the French call it 
» Nowvelle Bretagne, that is, New Brittany, from 
a 
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2 French Province of thar ndme. A - 

. One Thing.is Obſervable concerning this Pe. 
ninſale, thatymoſt of the Weſtern Parts (as be- 
ing furtheſt from Europe. ) are ſtill undiſcoye- 
red. But pipes you wil find ſomeParts 
of it, bearing the Name ' of New North-wales, 
New South-Wples, and We et of theſe New Den- 
mark. | 
The Southern Amirics divide into theſe thief 
Parts. - 


Viz. | 
Terra firma, Chih, 
Braſil, zl, Pey 4, 
Paraguay, 1 


Magellanica, Amaznia. . 

Terra Firma, in Spaniſh Tierra Finn Compre- 
hends thoſe Regions which lie:moſt towards 
the North... As Terra firma properly and ſpe- ' 
clally ſo called, the Governments (or Coun- 
try's ) of Popayan, Cartagena, S. Martha, Rio 
de Ia Hacha, and Venezuela, the new Realm of 
Granada, Paria, Caribana, and Guzana. All 
which belong for the moſt part to Spain. 

Brafil, which takes up the moſt Eaſtern Parts, | 
and does chiefly belong to Portugal, is divided 
into ſeyeral Capiranias (as the Portugueze call 
them ) or. Prefeures,. the Principal of which is 
Capitania ae Sigra. The Reſt are of a lefs com- 
paſs, and'bear for the moſt part the names of 
their - chief places, or Principal Rivers. As 
Caritan:a 


Paraybd, Tariaracs, Periitimbuco, Bibi, hes, 
Porto Segiiro; Spiritu Saito; Rio Taititiro, afid 
S: Vinkente, But all this is only BY the” Seas: 
ſes, the Inland Parts being left (1 ſuppoſe Y 
for our Pofterity to plant. = ; 
- Paragmiy Iy*s South and Weſt of Brafil, and* 
. doth chiefly belong to the Spaniards. It is cal= 
led Paraguay, from the great River of that 


name, otherwiſe named Rze.de la Plata, which 


runs through the midff of it. ” The ſame is at 
preſent divided into Paraguay properly fo cal- 
led, Guayra, Parana, Uraguay, the Province 
of Rio de la Plata, Chaco, and Tucuman. 

Magtllanica ly*s South of Paraguay,and reach- 
es to ghe very Streights of Mayellan, where 
this Peninſule (like Africk) draws towards 
t point not unlike- that .of a Pyramis. This 
wild Country has the Proſpect, not only of 
the Streights aforeſaid Sourhwards, but alſo of 
the North-Sea Eaſtward, and þart of if of the 
South Sea Weſtward. 

Chil; is a Sea-Coaſt Country, upon' the South- 
Sea, WeFft of Mapellanica. Moit part of which, 
and that towards the North, is ſubject to the- 
Crown of Sparn. | 

Peru, a Country famous for its Gold and 
Silver Mines, lies Northward of Chili, Eaſt of 
the South Cor Pacifick ) Sea; and'is' parted 
from North to South, almoſt in the midſt, by 
the huge Mountains called Andes. The Conn- 
try is about 600. Leagues in length from-North 


TT __|..*? ; 
Capitania de Pariy' ds Mivagndl, di Rh grande; 
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From- hence it is that 
ot the : Peninfale by the name of 
Nanans, 9s they cajl tn other from Mexice 
Aexscans 


Fhis great and rich Kingdom was Conquer- 

ed: by the Spaniards ten years after that of 
Mexico, vis. in the year £522. Pizarro Was 
the Man imployed in Chief-in the Conqueſt of 
it, a Man baſely extrafted, and as: ſordidly 
broughtup, who was fain at-laſt to fteal:for 
ſhelter into; America. - Where being grown 
Rich and Bold by his Adventures, and being/ 
well informed of the Wealth of Peru, he un- 
dertook the Conqueſt of it, and at laſt per fus 
& nefas got it for the Crown of Spain. 

Since which Time the Spaniards have divis 
ded it into three Audiencas, or PrefeFures, Vit. 
Audienca de Duito, which takes-up the Northern 
Parts ; Audienca de los. . Reyes, which contains 
vhe middle Parts, where yort- will find Peru 
' properly fo called; and Audiznca'de les Charcasy 
which takes up the Sourbery Parts. 

By Amazonia 1 mean all thoſe Inland and 
Unknown Countrys which lye betwixt Peru on 
the eff and Braſil on the Eaft, bounded Nerth- 
wards with Terra-firma, S outhward with Para- 
guay and Part of Peru. . Called Amazonia from 
the Amazone, that great and prodigious River, 
which runs through the North Parts of this 
Corintry from Weſt to Eaff into Mar as Nort, 
or North Sea. 

Thus 
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' Thns you |hiive;' ' Philalethes,” a' ' general AC | 


count of: the Known Parts of the ' World. ' In 
This Polaris Arettica you will find Greenland, 
firſt diſcovered in the year 982: by Ericus Ru 
fus; bur little of it, beſides the Sea-Coaſt, is 
known.” ' Fatous moſt of all for the Fiſhing 
of Whales hereabouts. - Eaſt of Greenland lies 
Nowvd Zemla, - of Which nothing is diſcovered 
as yet' beſides the 7Feſtern Shore. © So that it is 
not known, whether it be an Iſland, or hare 
ofithe Continent. - ' - Y 

In Terra Auſtralis, or towards: it, you will 
find-theſe Country's as imperfedtly' Uſcovered 
as thoſe. Viz. the Land of © Papois, "Faſt of 
the Molucca*s; and New Guinea, 'Eaſt of that. 


Burt ſome take the Land of Papoys to be part 


of New Guinea. South of theſe is New Holland, 
not long ſince diſcovered by the Hollanders.But, 
whether it is an Iſland or Continent, we areas 
yet fo ſeek. 

Phil. Tehink' we have -run pretty well over 
the World. It is high time for us to reſt our 
ſelves. But TI deſire, next time''We meet, to 
Tearn the Meaning of the Circles; that ſo 1 may 
underſtand the uſe of Globes and Knoy 

Sopbr. With all my heart. 
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The! Scvench Diſcoutt:.- 


'of * Ofc if Ghbes and Maps, with their 
N00 C Ircles, {, 


9k In our former Diſcourſes you 
ave had a general Account of the Real 
Parts of the Earth. Now I come to the Ima. 
ginary'ones, I mean thoſe Lines or Circles, 
ſuppoſed to go abont the World, and accor- 
dingly drawn in Terreſtrial Globes and Maps, 
for the better wackng and learning of 'Geo- 
graphy.. 

Phil. Pray, let me have their Definition. . 

Sophr. A:Globe is a compendious Reprez . 
ſentation of the Earth'inits round Figure, with 
ſeveral Circles, and an exact Situation with the 

Names of itsſeveral Country's,Seas,chief Lakes 
and Rivers, Hills, Towns or City's. 

_ _,A Mapis either general, or particular, By 
a general Map is meant a PlaniÞhere, or a Map 
of the whole Earth , deſcribing the Old and 
New World-by themſelves, the firſt on the 

_ right hand;*and the other on the left. _ _ 

A particular Map is a Repreſentation of a 
particular- Part of. the World, as of Europe, 
Afia, or Africa, the' Northern, or Southern Ame- 
' rica. Which are but particular Maps in re- 
tet of a Mapof the whole World.  _ 2 

K ?Tis 


\ 


twixt the two Poles. It is called Equinedial, . 


tour Res :and four Eller. 
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"Tis true there are Maps indeed more par- 
ticular, fuch as- yea, 2n account of a, -Particu- 
lar Country,” or 


Europe, Aſia, Africh,, and America Bay be aid 
to be general. 

And ſo1 come td the Cireles. But firſt I 
begin with the Axel-rree of the World, which 
'is a right Line 1magined:to paſs. through 'the 
Center or. midft of the World, from one end 
-of  it:t6: the: other; The upper: end of which 
Axel-tree is-called the Pole Arttick; -or- North 


- Pole; and the nether end oppoſite to that, the 


.Polt "AmarGich; or Seth Pole. . : 
- Phil. How many:Circles are there? 
Sophr. There are eight: — Circles, 


The greater Gireles are. 


The Equiegtial, ' The, Zodiack, 
The great Meridian The —_—_ 


T he lefſer Circles, - 


The Tropick: of Clatain,. The Arch 
The Trick of Capricorn, The Amarttick. 


The Eq uinoftial, otherwiſe called LE water, 
-and. by Geeiners the Line, 1s a great. Circle 
- going round the Globe in the: very: midit be- 


becauſe 


one 'Provitiee or- more of 
that Country. In which reſpect the Maps of 


my ha, , hyp, Rk Ft > wk A ”. + @A ac a _ TT. 
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becauſe when the Sun is 'come to this Circle, 
then is'the Equmox, that is, the day and night 
are of -an'equal length. And it hath the name 
of Aquater,- becauſe it divides the Wor'd into 
two equal Parts, the one Northwards, the other- 
Southwayds. From whence comes the Diſtin- 
&ion of Northern and Southern Latitude, that 
reaching from this Circle as far as the Nerth 
Pole,- and this from the ſame Circle as far as 
the Satb-Pole. Now this Circle is divided in- 
to 360. Parts called Degrees of Longitude,as 
ſhewing theLength of the World. Whereof che. 
firſt go. Degrees run from Weſt to Eaſt, then 
180. Degrees by the back-ſide of the Globe 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and at laſt go. Degrees 
more from Weſt to Eaſt, all which make up 
the number of 360. Degrees. 

The preat Meridian is a Circle that go's round 
the Poles, and fo divides the World likewiſe 
into two equal Parts. In Globes it is made 
commonly of Braſs. The fame has got the 
name of Meridian from the Latme Meridzes,that 
is Noon day,becauſe when the Sum is come to 
that Circle then tis Noon in the Place where- 
of it is the Meridian. And it 18 called great 
Meridian, in oppoſition to thoſe letler Meridi- 
ans Which are to be ſeen in Globes and Maps. 
This is the Circle whereinare ſet down the 360. 
Degrees of Lartitude,or Breadth of the World, 
divided into four times 9o.. 

Now the Queftion is, which is the moſt pro- 
per place for the, great or firſt Meridjan to paſs 
| K 2 through 


.through. For our Modern Geographers differ 
mach abour it, which cauſes a_ great Gonfuſi- 
on. Some follow ftill P;olowmy, who placed it 
in the Canary lands; others haye removed it 
more Feſtward to the Azores. Neither do 
theſe agree amongſt themſelves. For. fome 
will have it paſs through S. A45cbaet and S, 2Ma- 
ry, others through Corwo and Flores,, For my 
part I dot admire an Innovation that cauſes 
ſo much Diſtraftion ; and, whatever they pre- 
tend to, the Remedy to be ſure is worſe than 
the Diſeaſe. Therefore it were tnuch to be 
wiſhed, that they would agree in this particu- 
lar, and unanimouſly fix their Meridian ſome- 
where, without which we cannot agree as to 
the Longitude of Places. One ſhould 'think, 
that el Picoin Tenariffe might be a Place very 
tit for that purpoſe. 

The Zodiack 1s a Circle to be ſeen in Globes, 
and general Maps, but not in particular ones. 
The fame is a ſloping Cixdle, croffing the Zqui- 
vottial in two places, and dividing it into two 


equal Parts. It is called Zodiack, from the ' 


Greek word Z.odion, that ſignifies a living Crea- 


tire, For it conſiſts of Twelve Signs Which « 


are(asI faid ina former Diſcourſe)the Twelve 
chief Conſtellations of all the fixed Stars, and 
moſt of which are repreſented to us under 
the name and figure of living Creatures. The 
Uſe of this Circle is to ſhew the natural Mo. 
tion of the Sun, which in a years time runs 
over thoſe Twelve Signs, and therefore thoſe 


wy FF ww a0 a 


Signs 
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Signs arecalled the Houſes of the Sun.Amor#ft 
which / Aries, Taurus , Gemini , Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, 'are Northers ; and the other ſix, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and 
Piſces, Souther jo # WEEN 
PhJl. 1 defire to know the Courſe of the Sun 
through choſe Signs. 1 
Sopby. Suppoſing you remember what F 
told you formerly of the Equinoxes and Solft;- 
| ces, I fhall only add, that thoſe Twelve Signs 
anſwer to the Twelve Months of the- Year, 
' Aries to Mard, Taurus to April, and ſ6'forth ; 
with this difference, that when the Sun'comes 
to Aries for exemple ®tis abour- the 10 of 
March, -and then is onrVernal Equinox.” | Froni 
whence the Sun proceeds to Taurus and Gemi- 
24, till it comes to Cancer, and then ts our 
Surmer-Solftice. From Cancer it comes through 
Leo and Virgo to Libra, and thefe we have onr 
Autunmal Equinox. From Libra it goes on 
through Scorpio and Sagittarius to the Stgn'of 
Capricorn, - and then is our Winter-Solftice. From 
whence it comes up again, through Aquarius 
and Piſces, to Aries aforeſaid. Thus the -Sun. 
paſſesevery Month from one Sign to another, 
and Seaſons follow one another. Thus we 
have the Vernal Equinox in March when tie Sun | 
is come to Aries, the Summer-Solſtice' in 'Funt 
when the Sun is come to Cancer, the Autunmal 
Equinox in September When it is come to Libra, 
and the Wmrer Solſtice in December when if is 
come .to the' Sign of Capricorsy. And, as the 
my K 3 Twelve 
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"Twelve Signs anſwer ' the Twelve Months - 


Of the Year, ſo the Degrees into which each of 
them is divided do anſwer pretty well. to the 
Days of the Month. For every Sign Con- 
tains 30. Degrees, ſo that all of them together 
make up 360. Degrees. 
Phi]. Now you made it out to me as clear 
as the Sun. But what Circle is the Horizon? 
Sophr. *Tis an outſide Circle, not to be ſeen 
in Maps, but only in Globes and Spheres. And 
it is Called Horizon, becauſe it - confines our 
ſight, -and divides both Heaven and Earth into 
two. parts called Hemiſpheres, the one ſeen, and 
the other not ſeen. The Uſe of it is to. ſhew 
the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, and the 
four Quarters of the World. But, as:we gene- 
rally-conceive a Horizon, it is a moveable Cir- 
Cle. For we can never ſo little remove from 
any place, but we make a new Horizon. So 
that it is with Horizons as with AMeridians, of 
both which we may. fancy an infinite number, 
whereof the Vertical. or Perpendicular point han. 
ging over our heads is called Zenith, and that 
over the heads of our Antipodes Nadir. 
In ſhorrt,there are two kinds of Horizon,the one 
Rational or Intelligible; aud the.othex Senſible, 
That reaches-to. the Firraament, .and divides 
the whole World into two equal Parts,the qne 
above and the other beneath our, Dwelling 
Place. Whereas the Senfible Horizon 15s..only 
that part of the Wor!d which our-:ſfight can 
Teach ina Piain, the reſt of the Worid by_ rea 
ſon 


1:33; < 


ſon of the Reryndity ofthe, Globe being, opt 
ight. * > ; att os 


of our 


Phil, And-whatare the Tropick Gircles?!; * 


 Sopbr. "They are, two, Circles at an: < 
Diltence ang! 4 Equatar, that. 1s, 2.3. uy 
grees and-ahalf ; that of Cancer in : the: ;Ner- 
thern, and the other of Capricorn in the. Sur 
thern Latitude... The fame are called . Tropick 
from. the Greek word Tropos, which Genifial Ree 
turn; becauſe, when the, Sun is come tofither 
of theſe Circles, it goes no further Nerthwars 
or Southward, but go's: back to the' c Equator 
For (as 1,tgld you. before.) when /the_ Sun 
comes. to the Tropick of Cancer, then, we-havg 
our Summer Solffice; and, when it gets to that 
of Capricorn, then is our Winter-Solftice..- . 
that theſe Circles do mark the greateſt Dech. 
nation of. the Sun, that. is its furtheſt Diſtance 
from the equaror, Now they borrow theis, 
Names. of Cancer and.Capricorn.from. the two, 
Signs, ſo called, through. which the Sun paſſes 
whenhe.cames to thoſ, Circles. pF”, ; Wi 1g 44 
_. As forthe Ar@ick and , Autardick, they ;are 
two leſſer, Circles, each. of them. 66. Degrees 
and a half diſtant. from the <Aquarer, the . Ar. 
Hick Northward, and the Antartlick Suuthward: 
And, there being -but; go. , Degrees ſyom: 4he 
Equator to each Pole, it follows that theſe 
Circles. areeaci of them but 23. Degrees and 
a half. from their a HAH Poles, wiz. the 
Ar&ick fram the Northern, and the  Antarick 
from the Sourbern Pole. * Therefore ;ſame call 
a: © them 


them otherwiſe the Polar Circles, becatife near- 
eſt to the Poles. . TE aaa Ra 
. Now the faid four lefſer- Circles, wiz.' the 
Tropicks and Polar, ferve to divide the World 
into five Parts called Zones. © 
m Phil. T long to. know. the Meaning<of thele 
"Sopbr. Then you mmaft know: there is one 
Torrid, 'two Temperate, and two Frigid Tones. 
The Torrid Zone reaches from one Tropick Circle 
to another, and* ſb' takes up 47: Degrees of 
Latitude, which (at the rate of 20. leagues, 
or 69. miles,a Degree) comesto 940. leagues, 
or 2820. miles. In this Zone it is that almoſt 
all Af:ick, and the better part of the Sowrhern 
America, lie; beſides a ſmall part of Afia, and 
of "the Northern America. And it is Called Tor- 
rid, or Over-hot, becauſe of the great and 
conſtant Heat of ir, caufed by "the Sun's con- 
tmiral courſe and return betwixt the' two Tre- 
picks where this Zone is placed. Which made 
the Ancients believe, that it could not be in- 
habited for-hear.  Bnt *tis found ſince by ex- 
pertence, thar it is not only inhabited,” bnt in 
ſome places moſt fruitful and pleafant to live 


in. 
"Phil. What dye call then the Temperat 
 Sopby.” There's one: Northern, and the other 


Southern. 'The Northern, wherein we live, lies 
berwixt'the Trepick of Cancer and the ' Arfick 


. 


Circle 5 arid the Southern, betwixt thee Tropick .of * 


Capricorn 


Dk 
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Capricars and” the Avitarditk Circle. Each of 
chem takesnp 43: Degrees of Latinide, which 
comes to 860.'Geomerrical Leagues, or 2580; 
miles. - Both oalled Temperate Zenes; becatiſe 
lying"(#s-they-do )* berwixt the Torrid Zone 
and che Frigid, -they are ſo tempered with heat 
and cold, that neither of them is'fo hot-as the 
Torrid, or fo cold is the Frigid. In the Nor- 
thern Temperate Zone lies almoſt all Exrope and 
Hfia,' and the greateſt part of the Northers A: 
merica; and in the Southers,' a fmall part: of 
Africk, and almoſt one half "of the Sowtbern- A- 
merica, behdes whar has been diſcovered of 
Tera Auſtralis. | 
= Now for the Frig 5d Zones. 2 L 

. Theſe are 29 one Northern, the- ohiet 
Sout And they both lie in the utmoſt Parts 
of the World, the Northern betwixt the A##ick 
.Circle and the Arick Pole, and the Southerwbes 
twixt the Antardtick Cirde and - the Antarbiok 
Pole. ' So that-each of them contains 23. Dez 
grees ahd a half, which comes to 470. 
metrical Leagnes, of 1340. wles. Andthey 
are called F4gi4, or Over-cold, becauſe being 
extreatnly remote from the Courſe of the '$1n 
throughthe Zodjack they pareake bur a little 
of its heat , and have its beams bat ob- 
lique,: and without atty refleftion. For which 
Reaſon, and becauſe of their-conftant Dark- 
neſs -in Winter-time for Jeveral Months; the 
Ancient Geographers and Hiſtorians conld not 
imagine theſe Zones to be at all Inhabited, no 
. more 
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more than the Torrid: for. 1ts-Exceaging. Heat. 
But it-provesa Miſtake; though 7tis-confeſſed, 
as tothe Northern Frigid Zone Which is partly 


known tous, that; it is, bur thinly, Peopled. In 


which Zove part of. Norway and: Lapland in 
Exrope is ſituate, forme part of Tartary \ in Aſia, 
and-Terra Boreals. :; \, 

 Fhus much for the eight principal Circles 
and the Uſe of them. Now let us take a view 
of thoſk inferiour Circles,which are Called Me- 
ridians-and Parallels... 

"The \Meridians, or Circles of Longitude, are 
thoſe Lines which (like the great. Meridian) go 
round the Globe fromone Pole to the other. And 
the Parallels, or Circles of Latitude are thoſe 
which-croſs the Globe on both ſides of the, _ 
| - A. 

You may ſuppoſe, if you pleaſs,9p many 
of either ſort as there 'are' Degrees. | But, leſt 
the Names of Placesand. Country's. ſhould be 
darkned with ſo. many Lines, - therefore. in 
Globes and- Maps.. theſe Circles, da;. com- 
manly; lie at tenDegrees-diſtanceof eachother. 

And, as by the Meridiays you: may j find. out 
theLongitude of any: Place ina GlobegrMap; ; 
ſo by the Paralles,you may know,the Lancude. 

Phil. 'How ſo; Sephrowius 
 Sopbr. The Longitude. you'll, find thus, with 
a pair of Compattes. , Firſt, ſet ; one foot of 
your. Compaſs, in the. Place: the. Longitude 
| Whereof you defire; to. know,, and the other 
in the next Meridian t toit,, Whether ig be-on the 
Tight 
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right hand or the left. From: thence draw 
down your Compaſſes, following ſtill that Mes 
ridjan till you come'to the e£quater, and there 
mark upon what Degree of the e&quator .the 
foot of your Compatſes which was upon the 
Place do's reſt. Then ſee upon the <£quator 
how many Degrees that is diſtant from the 
firſt Meridjan,and that is the true. Longirude of 
the Place... 

Phil But then one muſt be ruled right or 
wrong by the great Meridian that's ſet down 
in the Globe.or Map. 

Sophr. If you dont like it, *tis but adding Or 
bating the number of Degrees which: makes 
the difference. | 

The Latitude is to be taken thus. Firſt . ſzt 
one. foot of. your Compalles, upon the Place 
of which you deſign to rake the Latitnde, and 
the other upon the next Paralle], whether. a- 
bove or beneath. Then draw your Compalles 
from that Place,following ſtill that Parallel. till 
you come to the Meridian which is marked 
with the Degrees of Latitude, and mark: .up- 
on what Degree the foot of your Compalles 
which,you did draw from the Place doth reſt. 
That you will find to be the true Latitude. .of 
the. Place. And of that Latitude are: all 
Places. Parallel to that, how far ſocyer,, they 
lie aſonder, Eaft and Wet 

From what is ſaid *tis to be concludgl, that 
all Places juit under the great Meridian have 
no Longitude, and thoſe under the e£quator 
no Latitude. Phi. 
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"PBL T apprehend You, Now I'delire to 
know what is the meaning of Climates: 
 Sophr. A Clime, or Climate, is ſuck a Space 
of the Terr-Aqueous Globe as is incladed be- 
twixt two Parallels. 


Phil, How many Climes then wr you reck. | 


_ * 

-- The Ancients reckoned wy fourreen, 
Ph, 1s, ſeven in the Northern, and as many in 
the Southern Latitude.' 'Thoſe in the Northern 
Latitude they called by the name of ſome fa- 
mous City, Iſland, River, or Hill, - through 
Which the middle Parallel of the Climate paſ- 
ferh: As hawehns, Jamvinis,” HaxsZavrSprics, d\a- 
pods, Napounc, Nabopraire®, aprpaier., And 
the. Sourbern Climes, oppoſite to''thoſe, they 
called by the ſame Names; by putting only 
before them the Particle 47/5 as be een 

#rT tHacunons, v&e- * 
©" But, to thoſe fourteen Climes ſome Geo- 
praphers have adtied two more, ſome five, 

and others ten. ©. 

: Phil What is the uſe of thoſe Climes' 2 

Sopbr. To find ont how long is the longeſt 
Day 'in any Place whatſoever. For you muſt 
know, that the Jongeſt Day under the e£qua- 
zor is equal with the;night, that j is 22. hours 
of Day and as mary 'of 1 jpht. But the'fircher 
you gp from the 442tor, either. Northiwards 
or Soutbwards, the longeſt Day is Jonger by 
hatf'an hour in every.” Clime, till they come 
to. the length of 24 hours, that is, without 
1 any 
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any night. Which length attained, they in- 
creaſe no more by hours, 'but dy Months, till 


they come to, the fengrh of half a year, which 


is juſt under the Poles. 

But this Diviſion of the Earth into Climes 
1s not generally approved of, and that for theſe 
two Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it is as eaſie to 
find out the Length of Days for any Place as 
to find ont the Climates ; and ſecondly, be- 
cauſe of their vaſt Inequality. 

Therefore, if we tnuſt divide the Terr-aque- 
ous Globe into Climes, the beſt way will be to 
divide each Latitude into nine Climes, and 6 
each Clime ſhall equally: conſiſt of ten De- 
grees. Thus the Situation of any Place will 
be preſently found out by the Degrees of La- 
titude. As for Exemple, Pars, Rome, and 
Venice,being fituate betwixt 40 and 5o Degrees 
of Northern Latitude, ſhall- be counted in the 
fifth Climate 3 London and Amſterdam, betwixt 
5o and 60, inthe ſixth Clime. 

Phil. But then how ſhall. one find out the 
Length of Days? 

Sophr. By the Degrees of Latitude, without 
any more ado; as you have it 'in the follow- 
ing Table. Where by the 30 Minutes you muſt 
underſtand half an hour; For, as a Degree, 
ſo is an Hour divided into 60 Minutes. 
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A Table ſhewing the Length of Days by 
- - -—* «the-Degrees of Latitude. 


Latitude. 


Tau 1] 


cs "7 


Now, from 66 Degrees 31 RALREL to 
. the Pole 1t ſelf fer at 90 erg we 


| Er: 


"I 4count by the Months. As 
Latitude. | 
"Dep. Min. Months. 
© 67 15 | 1 oo 
69 ' 30, | 2 oo 
1 73 '20.] F 06 
78 20 | 4 004 
: 864 oo | F oo 
'90 oo' | 6. oo 


Now, Philalethes,. you muſt know there are 
ſ-yeral Ways of meaſuring rhe Earth. As by Miles, 
im moſt. part of Ewrope; by Leagnes, in-France 
and Spain, andiby Verſts, in Moſcovy. Neither 
dos any Nation make uſe every where exattly 
of one and the ſame Meafure. For the Leagues 
in. France, as the Miles in, England, are in ſome 
places, very. ſhort, and in orhers as long again. 
Bur, according to the Geometrical Meaſure, 

a League i is to contain 3000. PaCes, a German 
Mile 4000, and other Miles (as Engliſh,and 
Italian ). 1000, . So that.there go three of our 
Miles to a League, and four to a German Mile. 
Whereas they reckon four Meſcovian Verſts to: 

Leagu . 
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League. Thus a Degreeis 20 Leagues, which 
comes to 60 Enghſh.or kalian Miles, and but 
x5 German, And fo the Compals of the Earch 
deing: $60 Degrees cams to 7200 Leagnes, 
21609/ Engliſh or hakan Miles, 540 Germen. 

Phi]. But how ſhall I do, Sophronius, to find 
out the true Diſtance of any two Places, either 
in a Globe or Map? ' __. 

Sopbr, In oxder'tb that you muſt firſt un- 
derſtand, that- two -Places may . differ three 
manner of ways, that is.in Laritude only, in 
Longitude only, or in both. bs 

If they differ only in Latitude, *tis but taking 


with a pair of Compaſſes the difference of La-_ 
. titude, then ſumming up the Degrees it comes 


to, and multiplying the faid Degrees by Miles 
or Leagues; according- to *the foreſaid Geo- 
metrical Meaſure. And, if there be any odd 
"Minutes, allow for every - Minute an Engliſh 
Mite, .or for every three Minutes a Leagne. 

: "Brit, if the ewo. Places be in the ſame Lart- 
tade, and differ only in the Longitnde, then 
take with your Compaſſes 5- or ' zo Degrees 
of Longitude, more or lefs, according to the 
diſtance of the Places. Take them upon the 
-Equinedtial, in the Longitude anfiwering to the 
faid Diſtance. Then look how many times the 
Diftance | taken with your Compaſſes ts 
comprehended in the ſpace that lieth betw ixc 
the ewo Places, and ſo compute how many 
Degrees it comes to. And,tf ſo be there remains 
any odd ſpace not- fully anſivering the firſt 
| | wideneſs 
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wideneſsof your Compaſſes,then take tharodd 
ſpace with your Compaſies being ſtraightned 
and made fit to it. That done, multiply the 
whole by Leagues or Miles, and you will find 
the Product to be the true Diſtance of the 
Places. | 

Laſtly, if the two Places differ both in Lon- 
gitude and Latitude, do but take with your 


. Compaſies the true Diſtance of the two Lati- 


tudes upon the firſt Meridian. Then» look, as 
before,: how many times the forefaid Diſtance 
taken with your Compaſſes is comprehended 
in the ſpace that lieth betwixt the two:Places, 
and multiply the Diſtance-accordingly. Which 
being multiplied again by-20 for Leagues, or 
60 for Miles, you will ind the Product there- 
of to be the true Diſtance 'of the one Place 
from the other. And,if there be any odd ſpace 
remaining, doin this:Caſeas in the former. --/ 
Thus you may take tbe Diſtance of any two 


Places in a Globe, or General Map, asalfo in 


the Maps of Europe, Afia,Africk,the Northern, or 
Southern America. As for other particular Maps, 
they have Scales, whereby you may 'readily 
find out the Diſtance of any two Places there- 
in mentioned. And ſo Thave done with this 
Part of Geography. 

What remains is to give you a ſhort De- 
ſcription | 


Of 
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Of 
Amphiſcii, Anteci, 4 


Periſcii, Periacs, .. 
 Heteroſcii, Antipodes. 


_ - Phil. Thave heard indeed of Artipodes, but 
I krow-not whatr's.meant by the reſt. 

Sophy. Firſt yau-muſt know, the firſt three 
_ are ſo called in reſpect of their Shadows, and 

. .the other three. in reſpect of their [Site and 

Poſition. 31, | 
.. Thoſe arecalled Ampbi/cii, that dwell in the 

-Torrid Zone, between ;the two Tropicks. For 

_ .their Shadows are both ways, ſometimes to the 

South, and ſometimes to the North. CF, 

-»: Periſcis are ſuch as dwell beyond the Polar 
Circles,whoſe Shadows are on all ſidesof them. 

; ;;Heteroſcii are thoſe that dwell \in - either of 
the two Temperate Zones. Called. Hereroſcii, 

-becauſe their Shadows: reach but one way ; 

41%. in our Zone to the North only, as in the 

-other-to the South only. 

_ ..,. Thoſe we call Ameci that dwell under the 
fame' Meridian, and are equally remote from 
the equator ; y with this ditterence,that the 
one 184n the Northern, and the other inthe Sou- 


thern Latitude. So that the Summer of the one 

is the others }/mrer. 
Perizcs are thoſe that dwell in the fame. Pa- 
zallel, or Circle of Latitude; . but fo diſtant 
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| Zafand:Weft, that (though the Seaſon ofthe 
Year:and the Length of Days be to both alike, 


| yet )): it falls our the one's Mid-night is the -0- 
_ thers Noon. 


By the Amtipodes we mean thoſe that dwell 
feet to feet, ſo that a right Line drawn from 
the one unto the other paſſeth from North to 
South through the Center of the World. And 
theſe arediftant 180 Degrees from each other, - 
it being half the Compaſs of the Earth. They 
differ in Seaſons of the Year, Length of Days, 
Riſing-and Setting of the Sun. 

Phil. Tliefe Antipodes are odd kind of Crea- 


- tures, and I do not yet underſtand them tho- 


roughly. My Brains are a little giddy, and 
methinksI ſee them tumbling down ro Heaven. 

Sophr. So our Amipodes might think of usand 
yet Sh ſee we Fran: upon our Legs, and eve- 
ry Where the Heavens above (not under) us. 

Phil. Well, I will beatir (ifI can) into my 
head. 

Sophy. Do but mind the following Scheme ; 
and, if that do not convince you,nothing will. 


See the Scheme. 


Phil. This is ,pretty, and now I ſee cleagy 
what a groſs Error I was in. 

Sophr. It is, 1 conieſs, an unpardonable_ Ex- 
ror in theſe Times, when the World has in a 
manner Through-Lights made in it. But, be- 
fore the New World was found out, the Do- 
L |2 '  Do- 
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&rine ofithe Antzpodes was counted an'incredi- 
ble ridiculons Fable: |S. Auguſte, Lattoniins, ' 
and ſome others of the Ancient Writers rhade 
no more of it. Venerable. Beda , joyned with 
theniintheir-Error.. And”cis obſervable, that 
Firgilius Biſhop of Saltzhurg in Gerniany was Con- 
demned of Herereſy by Pope Zachary in the 
year 745. for vin writ a Book inducing the 
belief of the Antipodes. For which he was com- | 
plained of by Boniface Arch-Biſhop of Metz, 
as if fome damnable Dottrine had been deſign. 
ed under hand by it. And ſo the poor Biſhop 

of Saltzburgs Misfortunewas to be Learned 1 in 
a Time of Ignorance. 

Phil. Well. But you dot tell me all this 
while how I ſhall find my Antipodes. 

Sophr. When you have a Globe, and deſire 
to know your Atipodes, it is bur turning the 
Globe Eaſt and Weſt,till you bring your Dwel- 
ling Place juſt to the: Hor;z0w. And; then ob- 
ſerve the Degree. If the Place in che Northern 
| Latitude be Weft from the Meridian, tis but 

cellin = many Degtees on the Eaft fide of the 
Meriaian, and there will be your __—_ 


